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EDITORIAL NOTES 


RIC T. CLARKE, who organized and developed so success- 

fully our Arts Program, has resigned to become Administra- 
tive Secretary of the Metropolitan Opera Association. Dean 
Samuel T. Arnold of Brown University has been appointed by 
the Board of Directors to succeed Mr. Clarke. Dean Arnold’s 
services have been made available by the University. It will be 
remembered that President Henry M. Wriston has been greatly 
interested in this program since its inception. 

The Arts Program has been obliged, because of increased ac- 
tivities, to move to new offices, Room 1418, in the same building, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. Full announcements con- 
cerning the Arts Program for the present college year have 
already been distributed. 


OAL AND IMPORTANCE OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 

is the general topic for the next ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Association which will be held at the Huntington Hotel, January 
9-10, in Pasadena, California. Several prominent speakers have 
already given their consent to appear on the program. The com- 
mittee in charge of local arrangements is composed of President 
Remsen D. Bird, of Occidental College, President Charles K. 
Edmunds, of Pomona College, and President R. B. von Klein- 
Smid, of the University of Southern California. This Committee 
has arranged a very interesting program for any delegates who 
might stay over for Friday afternoon and Saturday forenoon. 
On Friday afternoon the delegates will be taken by busses to a 
tea at the Huntington Library with a stop enroute at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technolory. On Saturday the delegates are 
invited to be luncheon guests of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences at the Metro Goldwyn Mayer Studio in Holly- 
wood. The program for Thursday evening will be under the 
direction of the Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
Pacific Southwest of which President Elam J. Anderson, of the 
University of Redlands, is chairman. This meeting, to be held 
at eight o’clock in the evening at the Pasadena Auditorium, will 
take the place of the customary annual dinner. It is expected 
that many college presidents will utilize the hours from five to 
eight on Thursday afternoon for the holding of Alumni meetings. 
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MAINTENANCE OF THE PROCESSES OF ADVANCED 

EDUCATION to the highest level is certainly a most im- 
portant—nay, necessary—part of national defense. This was 
my plea before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs in 
urging that certain deferments be granted in the Conscription 
Act. The country needs to have men trained in medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering, meteorology and probably other professions 
as well as for research work in chemistry and physics. Such ex- 
perts are just as needful in the army as are aeroplane pilots and 
automobile mechanics. The selective service regulations must 
be so framed that recognition be given these facts. Fortunately 
the Conscription Act exempts all college and university students 
from draft until July 1, 1941. Meanwhile detailed regulations 
can be drawn up or amendments to the Act be voted that will 
take full cognizance of the situation. 


E,PUCATION COORDINATES FOR DEFENSE: The ex- 

panding program of national defense increasingly affects 
every level of education. To consolidate and develop the facili- 
ties already enlisted in the defense program, the National Co- 
ordinating Committee on Education and Defense was organized 
in Washington on August 5, 1940. Fifty-five national organiza- 
tions in education accepted the invitation to join the committee. 
Emphasis was given to the deep obligation of each organization 
to go forward with its own particular program and to the fact 
that much was to be gained by a coordinated and unified effort on 
the part of the various organizations. 

The group approved the appointment of an operating com- 
mittee that will seek to define policy regarding the many issues 
pertaining to education and the national defense and will hear 
reports from special committees. 

The National Coordinating Committee will be kept informed 
of all developments and will pass on such information to their 
members. The Association of American Colleges is represented 
on the Operating Committee by the Executive Director. 


PON THE INVITATION OF UNION COLLEGE, Sche- 
nectady, New York, a REGIONAL CONFERENCE was 
held for the colleges and universities of New York State and New 
England under the auspices of the Association, Friday and 
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Saturday, April 26 and 27, 1940. The president of the Asso- 
ciation, Edward V. Stanford, president of Villanova College, 
presided at the opening session. W. E. Weld, president of Wells 
College and J. W. Lowes, financial vice-president of Harvard Uni- 
versity spoke on ‘‘Social Security and the Colleges.’’ There fol- 
lowed an active discussion of this problem led by the president 
of Bates College, Clifton D. Gray, and the president of Manhattan 
College, Brother Victor. The director of the Association’s Arts 
Program, Eric T. Clarke, gave a talk on ‘‘ Program of the Arts.’’ 
At the dinner meeting, Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union Col- 
lege presided and James T. Shotwell, professor of history, Colum- 
bia University, delivered an address entitled ‘‘The World Scene.’’ 
On Saturday a symposium on ‘‘The Colleges and Pre-Profes- 
sional Education’’ was held. The president of Mount Holyoke 
College, Roswell G. Ham, presided and the participants in the 
program were W. C. Rappleye, dean of the faculty of medicine 
at Columbia University, Russell D. Niles, professor of law at 
New York University, W. L. Malcolm, director of the school of 
civil engineering at Cornell University and Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts College. 


JOHN L. SEATON, president of Albion College and former 
president of the Association, was elected Chairman of the 
Commission on Higher Education of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the group’s 45th an- 
nual convention in Chicago, April 2-5, 1940. This Commission 
deals with all the colleges, universities and junior colleges of the 
region covered by the Association. The election automatically 
makes Doctor Seaton also Chairman of the Board of Review 
which passes on the standing of all institutions of higher learning 
belonging to or seeking admission to the North Central. Both 
positions carry heavy responsibilities and extensive influence. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS OF LAFAY- 
ETTE COLLEGE, former president of the Association, has 
been made head of the State Draft Board of Pennsylvania. 


(,USTAF ALBERT ANDREEN who was a charter member of 
the Association and president of Augustana College from 


1901 to 1935 passed away on October 1, 1940. 
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THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION is extending its 
activities to include the pre- and in-service preparation of college 
teachers. The Commission has decided to conduct modest in- 
quiries and to circulate information regarding studies and activi- 
ties in the following areas: (1) the needs of the several types of 
college with respect to teachers; (2) current efforts at appraising 
college teaching; and (3) developments in university graduate 
schools for raising the level of college teaching through improved 
methods of selection, preparation, placement or the like. 

During the Fall semester Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, who has been 
selected to direct the undertaking, expects to visit graduate 
schools whose Ph.D.’s predominately go into college teaching and 
undergraduate colleges that are actively promoting the in-service 
growth of teachers. He invites interested college professors and 
administrative officers to write him (744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) of their programs and plans and to indicate how 
he may be of service. 


HE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, compris- 

ing in its membership leading educators from all sections of 

the country, will hold its convention in San Francisco, December 

16, 17 and 18 and will be preceded by meetings of state directors 

of vocational education December 13, 14 and 15. The pivotal 

topic of discussion is the youth problem and national defense— 
their relation to vocational education. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL wishes to 

announce that it will not be feasible to continue distribution 
of any sets of Social Science Abstracts for 1929 to 1932 inclusive 
after December 31, 1940, on the present basis of payment of ex- 
press and handling charges ($1.00 anywhere in the United States 
except California, Oregon and Washington, where the amount 
will be $1.50; $3.00 for Canada). At the close of 1940 all except 
a dozen or so of the unsold sets will be destroyed, and those saved 
will be reserved for possible library requests. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
is the title of the new book by Doctor Robert L. Kelly, Execu- 
tive Director Emeritus of the Association of American Colleges. 
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Doctor Kelly writes from the rich experience of a long life replete 
with success in administration in the field of higher education. 
He is unusually well equipped to write such a book because of his 
background as college professor, dean and president, as well as 
service of nearly a quarter of a century as the executive officer of 
the Association, of which he was one of the founders and first 
president. 

Doctor Kelly’s study is a critical interpretation of the develop- 
ment of the American college and a new perspective of the many 
problems of higher education being vigorously discussed at the 
present time. Reviews of the book will be included in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

The book will be informative and inspirational to anyone en- 
gaged in the promotion of college education. It should be in the 
private library of every college administrator as well as in the 
college library. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
is published by The Macmillan Company. It is the result of an 
Association project subsidized by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

An indication of the interesting and important topics discussed 
is to be found in the following table of contents: 

I. The Early American Traditions 
II. The Genius of Citizenship 
III. Why Colonial Colleges? 
IV. Propagating the Species 
V. The Rise and Fall of the ‘‘ Intellectuals’’ 
VI. The Scrambled Decades 
VII. Collegiate Variants 
VIII. A New Era Emerges 
IX. The Colleges Learn to Cooperate 
X. From Provincialism Toward an International Mind 
XI. Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
XII. Publicity and Propaganda 
XIII. The Financing of Colleges 

XIV. The Development of the Individual Student 

XV. The Uses and Abuses of Experimentation 

XVI. On the Intellectual Frontier 
. A Working Hypothesis for the Liberal College 
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XVIII. The Junior Colleges—Competitors or Allies? 
XIX. The Growing Influence of the Arts 
XX. The Improvement of College Teaching 
XXI. Relationships between the Colleges and the Churches 
XXII. Relationships between the College and the State 
XXIII. The Responsibility of the Colleges for the General 
Welfare 
XXIV. The Golden Thread that Binds 
Appendix: Some mothers of Colleges; Statement on 
Academie Freedom and Tenure (Endorsed 
by the A.A.C., Philadelphia, 1940); Sam- 
ples of College Publicity; References and 
Notes. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, edited by 

Clarence Stephen Marsh and published every four years by 
the AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, is a volume of 
first importance as a source of information on higher education 
in the United States. As indicated in the Preface, ‘‘PartI... 
contains a general sketch of education at all levels in the United 
States. Separate chapters deal with the college, the university, 
various types of professional education and with matters of in- 
terest to foreign students. Part II gives specific information 
concerning accredited colleges and universities in the United 
States, information furnished in each case by a responsible officer 
of the institution. No attempt has been made to evaluate the 
work of individual institutions. Part III contains appendix 
material whose usefulness has been well proved.’’ The publica- 
tion of this fourth edition of American Universities and Colleges 
was made possible by funds granted by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES is the first edition of a com- 

prehensive handbook published by the American Council on 
Education, with the cooperation of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the aid of the Carnegie Corporation. Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, executive secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, is the editor. Part I contains a concise his- 
tory of the junior college movement, analysis of its present status, 
statistical summaries covering 575 institutions, and a discussion 
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of accreditation. The pages on accreditation include the detailed 
standards and practices of each national, regional and state ac- 
crediting agency, with lists of the junior colleges approved by 
each. Detailed reports on 494 accredited junior colleges are 
given in Part II. There are also pages tabulating curricula 
offered by junior colleges, showing courses parallel to college and 
university freshman-sophomore work and in addition the extent 
of offerings in semiskilled, technical, semiprofessional and gen- 
eral terminal curricula. 


WENTY CENTURIES OF EDUCATION by Edgar W. 
Knight presents the history of education in a new way by 
combining the historical approach to the study of the advances 
made in education with the comparative approach to the study 
of current issues and problems in education. It shows (1) That 
the aims of education reflect the aims of life in various periods 
and places. (2) That economic, political, social and religious 
influences have an effect on educational theories and practices. 
(3) That the best educational practices naturally lag behind the 
best educational theories. (4) That organized education is an 
effective means of social control. (5) That an intelligent his- 
torical approach to education has many advantages for the future 
of education, for the student and the teacher, and for other edu- 
cational workers. The publisher is Ginn and Company. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE HUMANITIES IN AMERICAN 

EDUCATION by Patricia Beesley and published by Colum- 
bia University Press is a book on the newest and possibly the most 
significant development in higher education: the revival of inter- 
est in the Humanities. The focus of this interest is the compre- 
hensive course which synthesizes and coordinates the materials 
of literature, history, art, music and philosophy. Dr. Beesley’s 
materials are facts, and her treatment is historical and analytical. 
Those seeking a general view of the ‘‘Humanities Course’’ will 
find Dr. Beesley’s study compact and implemented for ready 
reference. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY by Stewart G. 
Cole is, as its subtitle indicates, a charter for the American 
college. The author appraises educational trends over three cen- 
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turies and shows how and why institutions of higher learning 
have failed to keep pace with rapidly changing trends in our 
social and economic life. The question ‘‘What is the real aim 
of the liberal arts college and how can it be fulfilled?’’ is raised. 
In answering it, Dr. Cole is concerned with establishing a sound 
philosophical basis for developing curriculum, administration 
and teaching methods for the liberal arts college that will embrace 
the whole problem of adequately preparing youth for his role in 
the modern world. The book is divided into three parts: Part I: 
In Search of Perspective contains three chapters: The Record of 
the American College, The Significance of the Personality Prin- 
ciple, and Criteria of a Liberal Education. Part II: The Pattern 
of Liberal Education discusses in six chapters: The Claims of 
the Scientific Temper, The Insights of the Esthetic Sense, The 
Possibilities of Social Democracy, The Issue of Responsible Per- 
sons, A Religious Philosophy of Life, and The Language Medium 
of the Educated Person. Part III is the author’s Conclusion: 
What, Then, Constitutes a Liberal Education? Liberal educators 
everywhere will find food for thought in this critical and well- 
documented study. The Publishers are Harper and Brothers. 


({RADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION, which is the 1940 re- 

port of the Commission on Graduate Medical Education 
under the chairmanship of Doctor Willard C. Rappleye, Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine, Columbia University, is a thorough 
and comprehensive survey of the entire field at the present time. 
The Commission undertakes each year ‘‘to formulate the edu- 
cational problems and principles involved in the continuation of 
medical training for a period of years after graduation and the 
adequate training of specialists, and to make recommendations 
for methods whereby those in practice, general and limited, may 
keep abreast of new developments in diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention.’’ 


(CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION—A Handbook for 1940, 

edited by Gould Wickey and Ruth E. Anderson is a useful 
manual of statistical and reference material for all religious lead- 
ers and educators. A record of what the Church is doing in the 
field of Christian higher education, the Handbook is composed 
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of four distinct parts. ‘‘Part I shows the history and organiza- 
tion of the Council of Church Boards of Education, and the 
organization and function of the denominational boards of edu- 
cation together with their relation to educational institutions. 
Part II pictures the Church following its students and lists de- 
nominational foundations, student clubs, and religious workers 
with students in institutions of higher learning. Part III con- 
siders the responsibility and the contribution of the Church in 
higher education, and presents information on universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges, teachers colleges, normal schools, theolog- 
ical seminaries and departments, training colleges and schools, 
amounting to 1,154 institutions. Part IV gathers together the 
educational standards of accrediting associations for colleges, 
junior colleges, teachers colleges and normal schools, and theo- 
logical schools, and lists educational and religious foundations 
and associations, all of which are auxiliaries to the Church’s pro- 
gram in higher education.’’ Issued by the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, this fourth edition of the Handbook for 
the first time includes Roman Catholic colleges and seminaries. 


TREVOR ARNETT, president-emeritus of the General Educa- 

tion Board and former president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, is the author of Recent Trends in Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States: With Special Reference to Financial 
Support for Private Colleges and Universities. This is the fifth 
in a series of ‘‘Occasional Papers’’ dealing with finances and 
enrolment in a number of State and endowed colleges and uni- 
versities. Doctor Arnett adduces cogent arguments for the main- 
tenance of the present dual system of higher education in this 
country. He is convincing in his arguments for the continuance 
of the private and endowed colleges and universities. He makes 
some very challenging observations on full-cost tuition and on the 
need for further coordination and cooperation. 


A LIST OF BOOKS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES—1931-38, 

prepared by Charles B. Shaw, the librarian of Swarthmore 
College, is a most useful and valuable reference book. Published 
by the American Library Association, it contains a listing of 
approximately 3,600 titles arranged under 24 subject headings. 
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READING IN GENERAL EDUCATION—An Exploratory 

Study—is a report of the Committee on Reading in Gen- 
eral Education of the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., edited by William S. Gray as Chairman. The 
teaching and learning of reading is here examined in the light 
of the total personal and social needs of students. The book em- 
phasizes that ‘‘reading cannot be looked upon as a tool which is 
acquired in elementary school and to which no further attention 
need be given.’’? Among the problems considered are: reading 
and citizenship, reading appreciation and comprehension, news- 
papers, magazines, films, libraries, semantics, reading difficulties 
and their cure, evaluation of reading. 


(QRGAN IZING AND MEMORIZING (Columbia University 

Press) by George Katona is a ‘‘new and fruitful study of 
the processes of learning done from the point of view of gestalt 
psychology. Its primary purpose is to show that the results of 
meaningful teaching and learning are different from those of 
mechanical memorizing and drill.’’ Based upon research done 
at the New School for Social Research and at the universities of 
Gottingen, Frankfort and Berlin, this book may very well iead to 
significant improvements in the techniques of teaching and 
learning. 


HE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA an- 
nounces the publication of a revised edition of its pamphlet, 
Sex Education:—Facts and Attitudes. The pamphlet aims to 
assist parents to answer questions and is addressed to parents 
whether their immediate concern is with little children, with 
school age children, with adolescents or with their own relation- 
ships as husband and wife. Among the eminent authorities who 
have participated in its preparation are Dr. Marion Kenworth, 
Floyd Dell and Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg. Educators, social 
workers, public health nurses and others will find its contents 
helpful as an approach to one of the most important aspects of 
human relationships. 


MOKE SCREEN is a new book by former Congressman Sam- 
uel B. Pettengill. This book is written—as stated in the 
Foreword—‘‘to demonstrate that we are moving toward National 
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Socialism, and that from now on, we should move away from it. 
It is not intended as a partisan discussion. It is, however, polit- 
ical in the sense that the American Constitution is political.’’ It 
reveals what has been happening to America behind the ‘‘smoke 
secreen’’ of successive ‘‘emergencies’’—and reveals too, the seri- 
ousness of our plight. A special edition has been printed by the 
Southern Publishers Inc. for and distributed by AMERICA’S 
FUTURE, Inc., $1.00 per copy, postpaid anywhere (special price 
in larger quantities). Address: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


THE UNITED CHAPTERS OF PHI BETA KAPPA dele- 

gates met in San Francisco, August 28-31, 1940, for the first 
triennial Council of the Society held west of the Mississippi. 
Chapters were voted for the following colleges: Albion, Bucknell, 
Catholic University of America, University of Denver, Elmira, 
Milwaukee-Downer, Wake-Forest, Wofford, University of Wyo- 
ming. These make a total of 141 colleges now having chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Dean Marjorie Nicolson, of Smith College, was 
elected National President for next triennium. 

One of the most interesting programs presented during the 
Council was a symposium on ‘‘The Liberal Arts and Sciences in 
American Education.’’ The various participating speakers and 
their subjects were Professor Jacob Leowenberg, of the Univer- 
sity of California, ‘‘A Philosophy of Education for Democratic 
Leadership’’; Dr. Frank Aydelotte, director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, ‘‘The Ideal Education for Su- 
perior Students’’; Dean Marjorie Nicolson, of Smith College, 
‘‘Present Status of the Liberal Arts and Sciences’’; President 
Theodore H. Jack, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, ‘‘ What 
Phi Beta Kappa Should Require of College Curricula’’; and 
President Dexter M. Keezer, of Reed College, ‘‘What Phi Beta 
Kappa Should Require of a Student’s Course of Study.’’ 


IFE IS IRREVERSIBLE. We cannot live it over; we are 
not given a second chance. Life is connected. We carry 
with us all that we are and all that we have been as we move 
forward into time. Thus our future is strongly influenced by our 
past. Fortunately, however, life is also plastic. Taken in time, 
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it can be shaped in almost any pattern. We can be tempted 
upward as well as down. We can worship goodness as well as 
hate. We can become sensitive to truth and beauty. We can 
develop new interests. We can re-arrange our scale of values. 
We can become at home in the world of reason. We can master 
the magic of the printed word and travel in countries that know 
no boundaries of space or time. 

It is the privilege of the college to work with plastic material. 
Its task is to widen horizons, to open new doors of understanding 
and appreciation, to develop new skills, to add to the store of 
wisdom and truth, to introduce the mind of youth to the world 
of enduring values.”’ 


Excerpt from address of President W. P. Tolley, Allegheny College, on occa- 
sion of its 125th anniversary, June 9, 1940. 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE PAST TEN YEARS one can 

see wherein many colleges have neglected to emphasize the 
full significance of Western civilization as it has developed in 
American life. There has been a great deal of debunking in 
history. One gets the impression at times that the main objective 
of history teachers is to debunk. Archibald MacLeish expressed 
this same idea in his article in the New Republic (June 10, 1940) 
—that contemporary literature in a great many cases produces 
students who are cynical and unappreciative of their heritage. 
When we see the possibility of Europe under the domination of 
the totalitarian states, it brings to the fore a deeper appreciation 
of the kind of life which we have here in America. I do not think 
it is amiss for a college faculty to consider seriously the necessity 
of teaching a deeper appreciation of the blessings which we enjoy. 
This does not mean that we have to teach a blind patriotism and 
return to the type of college instruction which was so prevalent 
in American institutions prior to 1917. But surely there is need 
today for a clearer understanding of the kind of civilization 
which we have and which we might have. In other words, the 
emphasis in teaching should be more constructive and less 
destructive.’’ 


Excerpt from Annual Report, 1939-1940, of J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Louisville. 
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A SENSE OF FUTILITY is gnawing at the very vitals of 

humanity. A large portion of mankind is adrift and re- 
treats before despots and brute force, and permits itself to be 
led by men ‘who do not believe in man,’ because of the weakened 
faith in the high purpose of human life and the unique destiny 
of man. 

The answer to the challenge to the embattled forces of blind 
hate can come only from faith in human destiny and men and 
women, who place the spiritual and cultural ascendancy of man 
above a promised security of slavery.’’ 

Excerpt from Commencement Address of President Bernard Revel, Yeshiva 
College, June 20, 1940. 


THE DIFFICULTIES THAT DEMOCRACIES EXPERI- 

ENCE come not because they emphasize the individual, but 
because they are tempted occasionally to disregard him. In 
short, a democratic society is weak when it belittles culture, 
strong when it respects culture. No better proof of this can be 
asked than the attitude of dictator nations against the culture of 
their own people. From Mein Kampf, I quote Hitler, ‘Will 
power is always weaker in these secluded intellectual circles than 
in the masses of the primitive people. God knows that we Ger- 
mans never lacked scientific education ; but all the more we lacked 
will power and determination. The more intellectual for ex- 
ample our statesmen were, the weaker as a rule were their actual 
achievements.’ This disparagement of learning appears again 
and again in the orations of Herr Hitler. The notion of culture 
as a value inherent in itself is incomprehensible to political lead- 
ers who think of truth in terms of utility and of learning in terms 
of power. 

By contrast, consider the status of culture in democracy. The 
primary purpose of cultural institutions is to dignify the indi- 
vidual. Therefore, the institutions of culture must assume as a 
major premise that the individual is free to participate worthily 
in the intellectual or social process, free to rise above his circum- 
stances, free to appreciate and to appropriate the best thought 
and the best purpose of the age. Thus, the humanists with their 
emphasis on. freedom preceded in point of time the political sci- 
entists of democracy. What happened historically in the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries was that workers for democracy 
took over this cultural idea of the free soul and gave it political 
recognition. It was the philosopher who first wrought out the 
idea of freedom; the statesman came later to embody the idea in 
law. Culture is not the antagonist of democracy ; it is the mother 
of democracy.’’ 

Excerpt from Inaugural Address, President Charles J. Turck, Macalester 
College, May 17, 1940. 


THE GREAT TASK AND RESPONSIBILITY OF AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION right now is to keep its head, to go on 
about its regular tasks in full confidence that by so doing it is 
really serving the nation. Children in elementary and high 
schools should not be the victims of distorted curriculums. They 
should not be deprived of the best teachers and administrators 
that the community can afford. Students in colleges and univer- 
sities should be steadily counseled to go on with their training. 
Academic standards should be held high, productive scholarship 
should not be neglected, and the intellectual life should be given 
every chance to flourish. 
Excerpt from paper ‘‘Education and National Defense’’ for Faculty 
Seminar by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, dean of personnel and professor of 
education, Bethany College. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION, of which the United States is an 
integral part, is now passing through a storm of hurricane 
proportions. Yet while we cannot minimize the dangers, let us 
also not exaggerate them. Unlike a boat, a civilization does not 
founder overnight. Rather, like a forest it suffers only passing 
damage. Given time, the scars are healed; given time, the havoc 
will be effaced, supplanted by new stands of vigorous trees. . . . 
Already there exists a menace to our national integrity, our 
democratic form of government, our free institutions. How suc- 
cessfully the threat will be resisted depends largely on the spirit 
of the people. The morale of your generation and mine will be 
a potent factor in determining the course of our national life. 
My opinion is that young and old alike have been suffering for 
some years from the same fundamental disease—creeping paraly- 
sis of our loyalties. This pathological condition is doubtless due 
in no small measure to improper diet, an improper balance of 
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ingredients in our spiritual and intellectual daily fare. Unless 
this improper balance can be corrected rapidly, there is a chance 
that we have too little stamina to carry through successfully some 
of the tasks that lie ahead. 

Unless you and I and your contemporaries and mine can re- 
vitalize our loyalties, we shall be weak when we should be strong, 
divided in our counsels when an emergency demands in the high- 
est degree the unity of all. 

May I suggest a reason for this fundamental trouble? Does 
not the reason lie in our failure to maintain a staunch position 
as cultural isolationists? ... 

We have been too receptive to cultural and social traditions 
from foreign lands. We have suffered from undernourishment— 
from a lack of our own vitamins, the products of our own unique 
heritage. 

We have suffered from an oversupply of imported social ideas 
and standards. The only basis for a strong loyalty, it seems to 
me, is, first, a realization of the vigor and uniqueness of our own 
traditions, and, second, a determination to make our future a 
living embodiment of our past ideals. This is the only basis for 
the unity of all economic groupings in this country. .. . 

In his inaugural address four years after the close of the Civil 
War, President Eliot spoke as follows: ‘‘ Harvard College is some- 
times reproached with being aristocratic. If by aristocracy be 
meant a stupid and pretentious caste, founded on wealth and 
birth and affectation of European manners, no charge could be 
more preposterous. But there is an aristocracy to which the 
sons of Harvard have belonged and let us hope will ever aspire 
to belong.’’? He then proceeded to specify the hallmarks by 
which such a group of aristocrats may be known. In brief, these 
were integrity of character and excellence of performance. 

To the entire country . . . I believe these phrases of Mr. Eliot 
have meaning in these days . . . an elite of excellence and char- 
acter—such is the American tradition. An elite chosen afresh 
with each succeeding generation—neither the accidents of birth 
nor education suffice according to this ideal to give a man a high 
place among his fellow men. 

An elite ... not dependent on the inherited prestige of 
wealth or position but rising from ability and character . . . on 
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our success or failure in giving flesh and blood to such an idea, 
the future course of our national history may depend. 


Excerpt from Baccalaureate Address by President James B. Conant, Har- 
vard University, June, 1940. 


ABRAHAM FLEXNER has had for a long time, as he writes 

in his autobiography, I Remember, ‘‘some sense of the gulf 
between ‘the petty done, the undone vast’ in education, in 
America and certain countries in Europe.’’ Dr. Flexner has in 
one man’s lifetime done an extraordinary piece of work in bridg- 
ing this gulf by extending the frontiers of learning. His efforts 
have revolutionized our universities and remade our schools of 
medicine. I Remember recounts the three large ventures of Dr. 
Flexner’s life: a critical report of the medical schools of the 
United States and Canada for the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching ; the reorganization of American medi- 
eal schools under the General Education Board in accordance 
with his report to the Carnegie Foundation; and, finally, the 
delivery of the Rhodes Lectures at Oxford in 1928, which, having 
been expanded into a book on universities, led to the founding 
in 1930 of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. Writ- 
ten ‘‘informally, disarmingly, with conversational clarity, yet 
with the fervor and fighting quality that has marked his whole 
eareer’’ Dr. Flexner’s book is one to be read by everyone. It is 
much more than an autobiography. The publishers are Simon 
and Schuster of New York. 
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COLLEGE PLANS FOR RETIREMENT INCOME 


DER the above title Rainard B. Robbins, Vice-President 
and Secretary of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation, has just published the results of an investigation of re- 
tirement plans in colleges and universities of the United States 
and Canada. This book, put out by the Columbia University 
Press, contains a description of each of these retirement plans, a 
review of their development, and a discussion of desirable fea- 
tures of such plans. This study is based on information furnished 
by the various accredited institutions and undertakes to state 
facts, in so far as they could be obtained, as of December 31, 1939. 
Dr. Robbins finds that of those institutions that have separate 
contributory retirement plans, 188 use contracts of the T.I.A.A., 
25 use contracts of other life insurance companies, and 6 accumu- 
late their own funds. He notes also that there are 96 institutions 
that participate in retirement plans covering broader groups of 
employees, such as those covering public school teachers and 
those maintained by religious denominations. 

This study shows, unfortunately, that 289 of the institutions 
studied have no plans for retirement income. Dr. Robbins sug- 
gests that probably most of the 128 that failed to reply to inquiry 
are in this category. However, it is only fair to note that these 
are among the smaller institutions, so that, while about half of 
our colleges and universities have as yet failed to meet this prob- 
lem, considerably more than half of our college teachers are in 
institutions that plan for retirement income of faculty members. 
Dr. Robbins points out that much less progress has been made 
with regard to maintenance employees but that a number of 
institutions have taken steps in this direction in recent years. 

In discussing desirable provisions in retirement plans, Dr. 
Robbins emphasizes the importance of compulsory participation, 
the announcement of a normal retirement age, and the use of 
contracts that belong to the staff member so that the whole equity 
created by contributions of both member and institution shall 
belong to the member and the contract may be continued without 
interruption if the member withdraws from the college. He con- 
tends that it should be impossible for a member to lose the equity 
in his contract but that settlement should be available to him 
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only as an annuity. He believes that it is unwise to attempt to 
relate retirement income to final salary or to an average salary, 
but that it is important that the benefit be substantial and that 
its payment be as nearly certain as can be arranged, regardless 
of possible changes in employment. 

This book should be read by every college president and by 
teachers of all progressive colleges even if a retirement program 
has already been established. In some of the colleges this book 
will be of great value in explaining to professional and nonpro- 
fessional workers the philosophy of the retirement plan. Such a 
volume has been a real need of the past. We are greatly indebted 
to Dr. Robbins for the services which he has rendered to all the 


colleges. 


WiuiamM E. WELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Insurance and Annuities 














CULTURAL AND SPIRITUAL PREPAREDNESS 


J. H. REYNOLDS 
PRESIDENT, HENDRIX COLLEGE 


ATIONAL defense will be uppermost in the minds of the 
American people for the next few years. The President and 
Congress have declared a national emergency exists, and the 
Congress has appropriated many billions of dollars to build a 
second (Atlantic) navy, a larger army and the largest air force 
in the world. They are the authority clothed by the Americans 
to act for them in national emergencies. 

In the program of national preparedness, morale is equal in 
importance to physical preparedness. Napoleon said that morale 
is five times as important as material equipment for war. In 
developing morale, American colleges and universities may be a 
big factor ; for these institutions have invaluable intellectual and 
spiritual resources. Their mobilization will be about as important 
as the mobilization of the army. 


TWO LINES OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The government has set up two lines of national defense. Our 
first line is an adequate air, naval and military force; and our 
second line is the solidarity of the two Americas. Accordingly, 
there are two things the colleges may do: 

1. Interpret American Democracy.—They will develop among 
the young people of the nation, and especially of its colleges and 
universities, an understanding of the American way of life, the 
essential principles of American democracy, their origin and 
rootings, so that they will know what it is that we have appro- 
priated billions to defend. A high duty rests upon American 
colleges to build into the minds of their students a clear under- 
standing of these basic American principles so that they may 
have an enlightened loyalty to their government. 

2. Knowledge of Latin America.—The second duty of the col- 
leges is to give their students an understanding of Latin America, 
its civilization, its languages, its culture, its material interests, 
as a basis for cooperation between the two Americas, so that if 
the totalitarian powers should attempt to penetrate America with 
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their principles of government, both North and South America 
may present a solid front for the defense of American democracy. 


MOVEMENT AMONG COLLEGES OF ARKANSAS 


Hendrix College proposes to do both of these things this year. 
A committee of the faculty is preparing a program to inculcate 
a knowledge of our American way of life. Moreover, the college 
proposes to offer courses looking to giving her students an under- 
standing of Latin America. A movement is in progress among 
the colleges of central Arkansas to cooperate in discovering and 
mobilizing all local talent and resources and to utilize these re- 
sources in reaching the college and secondary students of this 
area. 

A central committee representing the colleges will plan this 
program. 

TWO EXPERTS NEEDED 


There will be needed, in addition to present resources, two men 
who have a special knowledge of Latin American civilization to 
travel among the colleges and to assist in directing the energies 
and activities in this field. They will do some teaching, will prob- 
ably conduct some adult forums, and appear before civic clubs 
to discuss the relations of the two Americas and perhaps the 
principles underlying American democracy. 

Other members of college faculties and professional men with 
special training will be brought into this program. This move- 
ment will probably be extended to the other colleges of this state. 
Doubtless other agencies dealing with youth, such as schools, 
churches and civic bodies, will be asked to join in this educational 
program. 

Through the call of Secretary of State Hull, many colleges are 
increasing their courses in the languages and civilization of 
South America. In the near future many of the students trained 
in this movement will probably be absorbed in business, industry, 
education and religion in Latin America as the cooperation 
between the Americas increases. 
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FREE EDUCATION AND FREE RELIGION 


HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN* 
PRESIDENT, VASSAR COLLEGE 


HE survival of democracy in the United States depends upon 
the survival of free education and of free religion. Democ- 
racy, most complicated, most difficult and most delicate of all 
social mechanisms, has never survived where education and relig- 
ion were not free. Where the exercise of free religion has not been 
strong enough to counteract the opportunity of conquest and the 
subjugation of other men, democracy has failed and imperialism 
has resulted. In such countries, there may be democracy at home 
where religion is free, but not abroad where free religion has not 
been taught. In general, we may say that democracy has grown 
strong or weak in exact proportion to the weakness or strength of 
free religion. 

Free education also a product of religion has become essential 
to the survival of democracy. George Washington perceived this 
when he said in his farewell address that ‘‘in proportion as a 
government rests upon the consent of the governed, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ Thus, as a teacher 
and as a Protestant, I come before you today with a plea that we 
should all understand that it is not democracy which protects 
education and free religion. It is, on the contrary, universal 
education and free religion which make democracy possible. All 
efforts therefore, which have as their aim the subversion of uni- 
versal education or free religion, are in themselves anti-demo- 
cratic, even though they seem to spring from democratic sources. 
Wherever these are hindered, democracy is threatened. 

If I were asked for a definition of democracy, I should define it 
as government by faith, hope and charity. The noble Preamble to 
the Constitution of the United States of America expresses the 
hope of the founders. Let me read to you these hopes: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 

* Speech delivered under the auspices of the Jewish Forum at World’s Fair 
Temple of Religion, June 16, 1940. 
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to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United States of America. 


The expression, ‘‘ We, the people,’’ is an affirmation of faith, 
faith in a common man, in his intelligence and in his integrity. 
Now, intelligence can come only from education, and integrity 
can come only from morality, which is grounded in religion. 

If I were asked for the definition of autocracy, I should call it 
government by despair. Russia, Italy and Germany turned from 
their despair to a dictator, and he in turn invented a hate and a 
scapegoat. In Russia, capital, the institution by which sav- 
ings are created and the product of one generation is made avail- 
able for the next, became the object of hatred. In Italy and 
Germany, the nations which had aggrandized themselves as a 
result of the World War were made the object of hatred, while 
the Jews were made the scapegoat for internal weakness. In all 
three countries, free education and free religion have been 
destroyed, for the rulers knew well that autocracy could not 
survive the existence of either free education or free religion. 

But the matter is not so simple as this, and it is not just a case 
of black and white. In these three countries, while free education 
has not survived, universal education has survived as an ideal, 
and has indeed been encouraged. [Illiteracy has been reduced in 
Russia. Physical education has been vastly encouraged in Italy 
and Germany, and today both countries show the marvelous 
effects which can be produced by compulsory universal education 
in the free education of the body. Moreover, in all three coun- 
tries, a creed has been promulgated as a substitute for religion, 
which has been taught with great fervor, and with great national 
success. The fact that this creed has been promulgated with false 
bases and on specious premises must not blind us to the fact that 
these creeds are believed by the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of these countries, and that they give them both courage and hope. 
Their success, insofar as success has been obtained, must be 
credited to the extraordinary power realized by universal educa- 
tion and by the values inherent in religion, even though that 
religion be based on a falsehood. 

My own belief in the value of truth is so great that although 
I admit this statement, I do not believe these gains will be perma- 
nent, or for the lasting benefit of the peoples who embrace them. 
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My faith in the imperishable nature and quality of truth is un- 
impaired by recent events. On the other hand, I observe in my 
own country, the United States of America, that the real threat 
to democracy is not to be found in a possible conquest of France 
and England by Adolph Hitler and his army, or in the imperial- 
istic expansion of communist Russia. Neither is the threat to be 
found in the Fifth Column, or in alien boring from within, dan- 
gers though these may be. The real threat will come from the 
abandonment of free religion and universal free education, which 
will first produce a philosophy of despair and then seek the 
desperate remedy, dictatorship, to right the balance of injustice. 

I admit that you will say, Norway was a free democracy, and 
see what has happened to it. My answer must be, Norway’s fate 
was the fate of a nation geographically situated between western 
democracies and eastern autocracies, and which trusted to de- 
mocracies that had never really weeded out the seeds of tyranny 
that had persisted from old time. 

The United States is fortunate in that its early history both 
before and after its existence as an independent republic was 
geographically isolated, and so historically a development of a 
democracy from which most of the seeds of autocracy had been 
east out was possible. During our growth, however, from imper- 
fect assimilation of alien peoples our unwise trust in property 
rather than in religion and education as the pillar of a stable 
social order, and our vast discoveries and improvements, have 
encouraged the growth of some things which are the seeds of 
tyranny. These are irresponsible wealth, race prejudice and 
intolerance. 

The proper and adequate defense of the United States I loyally 
support. The steps essential to this defense I am willing to leave 
in the hands of experts and of those elected to represent us in the 
government. As one who lays no claim to expert knowledge in 
either field, I am nevertheless of the opinion that the proper 
defense of our government consists in a strong navy, in the 
maintenance of strong defenses of our harbors, in a strong air 
force and in an army capable of rapid expansion in time of war, 
through preparation of essential equipment and the training of 
officer material. I have no confidence in the defense of America 
by the British fleet, or in other foreign force, nor do I see any 
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obligation upon us to defend either France or Britain as a neces- 
sary part of our national defense. Our truest defense lies in the 
maintenance and the increase of enlightened intelligence at home, 
in the preservation of our ideals of free religion and its prac- 
tice in morality and in the unity which a maintenance of these 
aims will afford. If we are to defend America by the resort to the 
practice of dictatorship, or by the adoption of the philosophy 
of despair, our battle is lost, before we have begun to fight. We 
might just as well ask Hitler and Mussolini to come over and as- 
sume charge of our country. 

As a first line of defense, I would urge all my hearers to enlist 
in the struggle for the expansion rather than the threatening of 
education, in the practice of reason instead of giving way to emo- 
tions and in the discouragement of intolerance wherever it exists. 
The constitutional safeguards for the preservation of civil liber- 
ties must be maintained, but above all we must all of us try to live 
more truly as our conscience dictates in the light of our religion. 

The great problems which beset us at home, such as unemploy- 
ment, should not be solved by totalitarian methods of labor con- 
scription with its attendant evils of the destruction of the rights 
of labor to organize and to obtain the privileges of collective bar- 
gaining. We should remember, as my friend, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Lundberg, a Vassar graduate, has pointed out in an unpublished 
article, that neither of these great problems, unemployment or 
religious intolerance, is a problem of recent years. They have 
been with us for many years. 

It was unemployment that created the Populist Party forty 
years ago, and all the parties since then which have promised 
wealth to the poor as a means of obtaining political power. The 
struggle between the parties of privilege and of poverty produced 
the economic philosophy of Henry George, the only American 
contributor to the ideology of economic socialism. This was 
many years ago, but in our haste to gain more wealth, and in the 
application of trained intelligence to the exploitation of our 
natural resources, we allowed these evils to persist, because they 
never threatened our social structure. The standard of living 
steadily rose, opportunity still existed for the stronger and more 
intelligent to rise in the social scale, and the free mobility of our 
people suggested that the migration from occupied land to un- 
occupied land was the solution. It was not the solution, of course. 
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Nothing was the solution but the application of morality and the 
principles of equity, but we were too shortsighted to foresee it. 
In the same way we allowed intolerance to flourish. 

We permitted slavery to exist far too long, and economic sub- 
jection to persist even longer. We revamped our religious ideas 
to justify such injustices by a rationalization as unwise as it was 
dangerous. Religious toleration in the same way never really 
was faced as an issue. Our early colonists were scarcely tolerant 
at all. Quakers were hanged, Catholics were driven out and Jews 
excluded from holding property in many American communities. 

At the close of the World War, terrified by conditions in Eu- 
rope, and alarmed by the threatened overwhelming of American 
institutions by European populations, ignorant of democracy, we 
sought to remedy the matter by merely closing the gates of immi- 
gration. The true remedy would have been the expansion of 
American institutions of democracy, free education and free 
religion. The result has been that, while we no longer dread the 
overwhelming of American institutions by increased immigration, 
the evils of unequal education and of religious intolerance have 
grown until today they constitute a threat to our democracy. In 
the meantime, since we have not attacked the real root of the evil, 
the fears and hates which derive not from democracy, but from the 
philosophy of despair, have been allowed to grow among us until 
untruths have been circulated and violations of fundamental 
civil rights have everywhere occurred. 

In the meantime, economic conditions have so influenced the 
income and outgo of migrants that our net increase for the last 
ten years is only some 20,000, a completely negligible figure. Of 
our population of 130,000,000, only three and a half million are 
not citizens, a number large in itself but small in the total popula- 
tion. Every act of a person with a foreign name has been re- 
peated to the prejudice of our more recent alien stocks, while the 
good which they have accomplished in honest labor, and in decent 
living, has been forgotten. Is it any wonder that in self-defense 
many of these people have embraced the doctrines of despair and 
have failed to see the true benefits of democracy? Where indeed 
could they find them affecting their own daily lives, gathered for 
the most part in large industrial cities, the first to feel the effects 
of a world economic depression? Neglected, suspected, isolated, 
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they become an easy prey to the foreign agitator and to the 
‘‘dictatorship of the lie.”’ 

I am speaking to an audience under Jewish auspices, and I 
apply what I have said primarily to them. It is equally true of 
other groups, who are largely represented in the more recent alien 
stocks. Nine-tenths of the whispered rumors prejudicial to the 
Jews in the United States are utterly false. The one-tenth of 
them that may be true are to be examined for their origin not in 
Judaism, not in the religion of our American Jews and not in 
their education, but in their economic conditions, in the persis- 
tence among them of the seeds of European autocracy from which 
they come. The remedy obviously is not to apply the methods of 
autocracy to suppress them, but to increase among them the 
opportunities of participation in American democracy. 

There is no use denying that the promulgators of the philosophy 
of despair are at work among us. They hope to capitalize despair 
in order to throw us into dissension, division and disunion. They 
hope to increase despair as the prevailing sentiment among our 
whole people. Out of this they hope to reap the harvest of hate 
which will furnish the power of dictatorship. To meet this in- 
vasion of ideology, by which I mean the arguments based on false 
premises which lead directly to despair, we must avoid the use of 
the weapon of the enemies of democracy. We must, on the con- 
trary, restrict ourselves to the use of the weapons of democracy 
which I have described as universal free education and the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity which derive from free religion. 
Above all, we must enlist under the banner of hope, which means 
hope for others as well as hope for ourselves. We must with 
intelligence and with good will solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment and of low living conditions. There must be no encourage- 
ment of hysteria, which is just another name for mass emotions 
that would save us the trouble of thinking, by reversion to animal 
passions. 

In this time of crisis, one of the greatest in the history of our 
country, we must take counsel not of our own fears, but of our 
faith in a democratic form of government, our hope for the estab- 
lishment of justice everywhere, and in the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln at a similar crisis, live ‘‘with malice toward none, with 
charity toward all.’’ 











A REVOLVING FUND OF VALUES * 


META GLASS 
PRESIDENT, SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


HE very topic of my talk tonight indicates, among other 
things, how many kinds of addresses are suitable for celebra- 
tions of an institution’s founders. Whatever in any way 
furthers the institution’s purposes celebrates the framers of 
those purposes. An obvious subject, avoided perhaps by 
speakers generally because it is obvious, kept coming back to me 
in connection with tonight. I mean to fix our attention for this 
hour upon founders and foundations. 

The kinds of foundations are many, of old and honorable 
inheritance, going, doubtless, much farther back than the endow- 
ment for public education at Teos by Polythrus or Boulagoras’s 
permanent corn-foundation in Samos, and certainly coming down 
through the religious foundations, monasteries, nunneries, 
orphanages, homes for the ill or old, colleges and schools to the 
modern kinds that have made themselves so much felt in present 
day life, the learned and philanthropic foundations that are 
numerous enough to justify a recent publication American Foun- 
dations, which lists no less than 252 now active in the United 
States. 

Have you ever thought what goes into the making of a founda- 
tion? And in what order would you arrange these things? 

I begin with vision, a quickened insight such as Edward VI 
was supposed to have gained from a sermon by Bishop Ridley 
which led to the founding of Christ’s Hospital, the Blue-coat 
School, that put Coleridge and Charles Lamb, among so many 
others, on their way. And then the vision grows and deepens 
and opens out in its enticing possibilities and the spirits of those 
who see the vision lift and expand and are freed. In many cases, 
I venture to think, there is some of that’same exaltation that 
attends an author or an artist when a creation first takes shape 
in the mind before the difficulties of organization are realized. 
Here comes in the quality of courage, without which I believe 


* Founders’ Day Address, March 12, 1940, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. Reprinted from Randolph-Macon Alumnae Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, April, 1940. 
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no foundation is made. Even those that seem the simplest to us 
have come to life over much questioning and facing of obstacles 
or intimations of misuse. It takes courage to say that this thing 
should be begun to go on profitably for years and years of valid 
service. 

And certainly into the establishing of any foundation go 
brains, hard and straight thinking, combined with hard work. 
The need for wisdom and foresight is so great and the burden of 
detail so heavy that without courage I wonder whether any foun- 
dation could get past this obstacle. I am sensible of how large 
a task this seems at this moment to one to whom it has been 
entrusted to set up a foundation with money willed for the pur- 
pose. It might well be considered the easiest thing in the world 
to spend some one else’s money for the benefit of designated 
classes of persons. It is no such light task. I have watched the 
expenditure of $40,000,000 age a man and realized afresh how 
high a personal service goes into such a job. 

This, however, is not without great compensation. There is 
usually an affection and a joy in the work on some one’s part that 
makes that seemingly cold and impersonal activity a warm and 
vibrant thing. We may rest assured that some one—and a 
foundation is always a multiple venture—has felt this emotion 
and worked it back into the foundation to enhance its value. 

And now I add that other thing that goes into a foundation, 
the tool of all the foregoing, money, left often for this purpose in 
a will—and yet, for all that we glibly repeat ‘‘ You can’t take it 
with you’’ not so designated in a will without vision and courage 
and thought and emotion. 

There are few more emotional experiences than making a will. 
I know. I have had so little to will that one seemed unnecessary. 
Then, quite illogicaly, whenever, and only when, I contemplated ° 
crossing the ocean, I realized the obligation to spare other people 
trouble by making one. Then came the moving note, never ac- 
complished without a tear, that meant not sorrow but affection. 
I did it over and over often enough to recognize it as a sort of 
emotional orgy and to save my self-respect was forced to the 
sheltering objectivity of legal terms. So, I infer, felt the per- 
sons who willed their money to the various causes now cared for 
in foundations. 
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One reads the story that Mr. Carnegie tells in his Autobiog- 
raphy of how the divisions of his foundations were set up, in his 
own lifetime, one after another, and one is fascinated by the 
warm human sympathy shown and the excitement of a free useful 
action whose consequences were glimpsed. He writes, ‘‘ After my 
book, The Gospel of Wealth, was published, it was inevitable that 
I should live up to its teachings by ceasing to struggle for more 
wealth. I resolved to stop accumulating and begin the infinitely 
more serious and difficult task of wise distribution. . . . I knew 
the task of distribution before me would tax me in my old age to 
the utmost.’’ 

His first distribution was four million dollars to a Relief Fund, 
‘fas an acknowledgment of the great debt which I owe to the 
workmen who have contributed so greatly to my success,’’ said 
he. Then came the 68 branch libraries to New York City and 20 
more to Brooklyn, the library to Pittsburgh which developed into 
the museum, picture gallery, technical schools and the Margaret 
Morrison School for Young Women. There was expended $28,- 
000,000 in Pittsburgh, and Mr. Carnegie makes the comment that 
‘She gets back only a small part of what she gave, and to which 
she is richly entitled.’’ Then $25,000,000 established the Car- 
negie Institution in Washington. His Life states, ‘‘The third 
delightful task was founding the Hero Fund.’’ The pension 
fund for aged university professors required the selection of 25 
trustees from among the presidents of educational institutions 
and he writes, ‘‘ Twenty-four of these honored me by meeting at 
our house for organization.’’ ‘‘This fund is very near and dear 
to me.’’ ‘‘Of all my work of a philanthropic character my pri- 
vate pension fund gives me the highest and noblest return... . 
Some such eases had arisen before my retirement from business, 
and I had sweet satisfaction from this source.’’ I have quoted 
enough to show the care, hard work, affection and money that 
went into Mr. Carnegie’s foundations. From others we have no 
such naive recital of the events and emotions of forming a foun- 
dation, part of the exciting life he chronicles in the Autobiog- 
raphy. Without detracting in any way from his uniqueness, I 
believe, however, we can infer something similar in the experi- 
ences of other men and women who have used this outlet for their 
good intentions. I think that Mr. Carnegie himself would agree 
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to my inference since he wrote, ‘‘Not one person have I ever 
placed upon the pension list [this means the private one] that 
did not fully deserve assistance. It is a real roll of honor and 
mutual affection. All are worthy.’’* 

Even the foundations that have been set up by other people 
than the donor have all had put into them vision, courage, hard 
work and affection. It is remarkable the extent to which per- 
sonal care and affection go into the administration of the John 
and Mary Markle Foundation. You would be struck with the 
incidents if I could quote to you what I know of them. 

And so also into the founding of the colleges and universities 
of all countries have gone this same array of qualities. In the 
hall of the great University of Cracow, where still sits the globe 
Copernicus used, the university now so tragically closed with its 
professors in concentration camps, hang the portraits of many 
men and of one woman, the beautiful Queen Jadwiga, who at 
eighteen gave her jewels that the young men of Poland might 
have learning. And all over the world could I cite similar foun- 
dations, many of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, our own University of Virginia, Duke, all in 
their histories showing the expenditure of persons as well as 
funds. It is a great company into which to be gathered and our 
own Randolph-Macon is a worthy member of this company. 
Land from a real estate company in Lynchburg, money from 
citizens of the city and others in Virginia, and the indefatigable 
energy, high enthusiasm, undefeatable courage, wisdom and 
affection of William Waugh Smith, under the guidance of the 
Board of Trustees of the Randolph-Macon system made for us this 
college. It opened with 78 students and a faculty of 11, and the 
building was Main Hall from the east wing just past the front 
door. The extension of Main as far as past the Senior Parlor 
had just been added in the summer before I entered college, and 
not until later was the west wing built. The preparatory depart- 
ment lived out its short life in what are now the two history class- 
rooms off the main hall. The offerings increased year by year 
as financial support could be gained for them. I sketch these 
beginnings that we may realize by what careful planning, with 
what thrills of accomplishment each of these stages was reached. 

* Quotations used by the kind permission of the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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You who profit by the increased facilities of today have much 
more than we early students* had, and yet you have not one thing 
we did have—the personal sense of achievement that the indi- 
viduals of the small early group all felt at the purchase of an- 
other piano, the growing of the library to make necessary the use 
of the gallery for shelves, the installation of acetylene gas, to the 
mysteries of which Mr. Burks would admit a picked few of us via 
the cellar steps under the main stairway. The college had been 
running four years when the first professor of history was ap- 
pointed with high pride and excitement on the part of the stu- 
dents, caused equally by his distinction and his youth. My class 
was the first to use cap and gown, worn only at commencement 
and rented for the occasion, at which the one girl who would 
earned the scorn of the rest of us, the rest being five I may say, 
by putting her hood on wrong. 

These were the days of intimate acquaintance and association 
by all persons connected with the college, when students called 
on faculty members on Sunday nights and when a party for any 
group was a party for all. Every person was conscious of his 
or her contribution to be made to the whole, as you will realize 
when I quote such an acknowledgment of that day: 


Without Georgiana and Maria 
The very college would expire. 
The students were sensible of a real opportunity offered to them 
which without the college they could not have had. The faculty 
felt that both for the individuals in their classes and for the cause 
of the education of women their very best was demanded. It was 
fertile soil for the mind’s awakening, made fertile by all the per- 
sons for whom it was the major concern, an emotional as well as 
an intellectual experience. There were Dr. Smith as leader par 
excellence, Dr. Martin as the mind that pushed out the frontiers 
of knowledge for the students, Mr. Sharp as the gentle and 
careful scholar, Miss Parrish as the intrepid adventurer in the 
intellectual life, who always made you think of the fascinating 
reaches still ahead of you and who expected of you the courage 
and the ability to explore them, Mrs. Blackwell with beauty upon 
her and love in her heart and her feet on the ground. 
I can pick out names, but by so doing I cannot give a full pic- 
ture. And then the picture is a moving picture, incorporating 
* Miss Glass graduated in the class of 1899. 
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constantly into the endless feet of film the faults and the virtues 
year by year of all those who come to learn, to teach, to minister, 
to promote or to delay the college’s growth, to increase or to 
diminish its richness. 

The living quality of a college, with its personality so unmis- 
takable, gives to us, when we realize that every one of us has had 
a part in it—willed or unwilled—a sense of mighty movement 
that lifts us and thrills us as it flows. 

Does all this constitute a debt upon the generations? Have 
we something to pay? Can we afford to have our part in it just 
tie deposit that our presence may have chanced to leave? Are 
we willing that we should be represented by what we were and 
did without our willing it? 

If we grant that we owe a debt, do we consider it a burdensome 
debt or can we capture the joy of paying off the mortgage? Do 
we feel the compelling incitement to pay that lies in the contem- 
plation of those who have paid? What curtailments on the debt 
here in our foundation have there been? 

I think the debt has been curtailed by the mothers who have 
been better mothers because of what was made possible for them 
here ; the mothers who recognized that affection and service alone 
are not enough, but that knowledge and self-control and wisdom 
are equally to be demanded of them for their children, knowledge 
not only how to care for them, but knowledge by which to inter- 
pret to them life in its material, social and spiritual reaches. 
Every such Randolph-Macon mother has helped to curtail the 
debt to the founders. 

And every scholar who has caught here the meaning of what 
thorough scholarship is, who has learned something of the tech- 
nique that makes it effective, who has realized the functions of 
scholarly work in the field of knowledge and the field of life, 
who has accomplished such work and made it vital in use or who 
has encouraged, supported or interpreted the persons who do 
such work, have also curtailed the generations’ debt to the 
founders. 

No less have the women who have recognized their responsibil- 
ities as citizens borne their part in repayment. With no lessen- 
ing of realization of the things which women have always done 
and will always do, of their immediate concern in the home and 
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family sphere, women have come to recognize, as education opens 
doors before them, that this sphere of human relations can be 
broadened to cover as many as their influence can reach, and that 
when they have received training and achieved discipline in these 
human relations, then do they owe it to the source of this disci- 
pline to make it effective in society. Every woman who acts as 
an upstanding and disinterested citizen has paid on her note to 
the foundation that gave her the chance to know what to do and 
how to do it. 

It would be easy for us to say of our own sisters that Pearl 
Buck and Gillie Larew and Mary Lou White and Harriet Fitz- 
gerald have curtailed the debt, but the payment has been in 
many more installments than we, with our faulty bookkeeping, 
ean account for. Not only those whose work is known and marked 
by us all, but those who have simply been better at whatever 
valid tasks they have done than they would have been without 
college, have made possible a dividend which has been ploughed 
back into the business. For every curtailment only makes the 
debt the greater, because into our heritage goes each accomplish- 
ment to enrich the inheritance and so lay upon us greater obliga- 
tion to be worthy of it, to invest it through ourselves and our 
lives so that it may continue a living stream to feed the genera- 
tions to follow us. 

And what of this generation and the next? What special op- 
portunities open before them for the investment of themselves 
that the life of their time may be the better life? 

First of all I put, because the last generations have been mark- 
edly contented with a haphazard approach to life and its mean- 
ing, the forming of a philosophy of life consonant with the best 
we can know, modified as knowledge grows, but a philosophy 
with values firmly enough established to justify distinctions 
between the good and bad, the wise and the foolish, the develop- 
ing and the stunting. No other dynamic, it seems to me, will 
furnish a design out of chaos and the will to put it through. 
Such a philosophy must justify life and religious insight and 
religious devotion must justify such a philosophy. Every con- 
tribution toward making religion and philosophy recognized in 
life’s activities is indeed worthy of the foundation from which 
we gain our impetus. 
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Our problems as nations and groups of all kinds are for the 
years just ahead emphatically social and political problems. Are 
we daughters worthy of our heritage if we do not seek by action 
as well as by thought and knowledge to help solve these prob- 
lems? In the midst of the haphazard seizing of life, and eager 
grasping at the material advantages of our world, and greedy 
draining of experiences, the center of gravity has been in getting. 
We ask ‘‘ What has he made of himself?’’ ‘‘Has he been success- 
ful?’’ ‘‘Ishe happy?’’ ‘‘Has he won recognition?’’ The center 
of gravity must be shifted, I believe, shifted a long way and con- 
sciously shifted in the fifty years ahead of us, to rest in sharing 
instead of getting. It is a complicated operation. It spreads over 
large areas of life. It will take the same sort of vision and courage 
and hard work and affection as went into our foundation—and 
yes, it will take money too. And it offers us a chance to pay our 
debts. We must learn, think and act, and I fancy the action will 
very often be the contribution of money, one’s own money, to 
good causes, but as often the common wealth to the common 
good, done with good grace and even with joy because sharing is 
recognized as the way. One has only to say that sharing is the 
way to realize how far the center of gravity must move—and yet 
it must move, and the work of the next two generations must 
facilitate that move or hinder it. 

The building according to plans drawn by our best selves of a 
philosophy of life that will actually guide, and the solving of the 
present problems of our world in the social aad political spheres 
are, perhaps, the most urgent needs of the years just ahead. 
They will not, however, be done unless the rest of life keeps ap- 
proximate pace with what we do here. Science and its applica- 
tions have got out of step in the preceding generations, and are 
not yet, I fear, in step with the rest of life, but in regulating the 
march they are by no means to be outstripped. Science must go 
forward, for without her we are too ignorant to be trusted to 
form philosophies or solve problems. Her ministry is to be ex- 
tended and her place in the whole made more definitely recog- 
nized by both scientists and others. By such service can Ran- 
dolph-Macon daughters help to pay their debts. 

Some one must be asking, in her mind at least, ‘‘ What of the 
arts?’’ They too must go hand in hand with philosophy and the 
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organization of society and the ministry of science. They par- 
take in no small measure of that quality inherent in philosophy 
of establishing values and they liberate both in their production 
and their appropriation so that one may be lifted above the woods 
and see the trees. They produce a resilience of the whole person- 
ality that makes all other functions function better. They bring 
the blessings of joy and enlightenment. They are gold with 
which to repay debts. The generations just ahead have great 
opportunities in this field. The medium is at hand and people 
are hungry. 

Perhaps I have all along made the implications about religion 
plain enough not to add much more about that. If religion is 
the living of our relation to supreme reality, it is at once the 
foundation and the capstone of all the rest. We of this genera- 
tion know that we cannot find our way without living relig- 
iously ; we are too conscious of the brambles and by-paths into 
which we have wandered by taking it too lightly and cutting 
ourselves off from the divine sustenance. We, and the next gen- 
eration even more, must find the highway again, a highway plainer 
than it was when we lost the way, one that leads by the sign- 
posts of the spirit to the heart of reality. We have had at Ran- 
dolph-Macon many aids in understanding this and in finding the 
way. Every step in the right direction is a mark of gratitude 
for that aid. 

What does it mean for a college to have her daughters recog- 
nize the debt they owe to their opportunities? It means justifi- 
cation of her children. It means a stronger college with richer 
blessings for her children to come. What does it mean for the 
children to pay that debt, but the multiplication of the individ- 
ual, release into a larger freedom and the fulfilment of the 
desire for a life to count? 

There will be a great gathering of women in New York next 
November in the Woman’s Centennial Congress. They will 
celebrate the achievements of the Woman’s Century, as they call 
the hundred years from 1840-1940. When that century began 
there was no woman college graduate in the entire world. There 
was, however, near its beginning a convention to consider how 
women might act collectively, and they put forth a Declaration 
of Sentiments. To the gathering next November will come 
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women from all over our country to look backward, to look out- 
ward and to look forward to the emphases imperative for the 
advancement of mankind, and put forth a Declaration of Inten- 
tions. 

To be loyal daughters of the college into which went the vision, 
courage, hard work, love and money of our founders, we need not 
go to New York to take part in that celebration, but wherever we 
are, if we are to fulfill the hopes of our founders and enrich their 
foundation for those to come we can do no less than to look 
backward, look outward and look forward to the emphases im- 
perative for the advancement of mankind and by thought and 
action keep up the interest on our debt to our founders and our 
followers. 
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THE AMERICAN HOPE * 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
PRESIDENT, HUNTER COLLEGE 


THE American hope is that there may be a new birth of free- 
dom. That is also the American creed. Freedom of the con- 
science, of the person, of the endeavor to which the person is 
committed, but above all freedom of the seeker after righteous- 
ness. What do these words mean? During the past eight years, 
it has been my fortune to witness the death of several democ- 
racies. We were in Berlin when the Nazis came to power, in 
Austria during the days when Hitler entered that city, and in 
Prague during the months after Masaryk’s death, when the 
shadow of death crept over the Czechoslovak Republic. It is not 
a pleasant thing to see freedom perish. For there die with it not 
merely the easy privileges to which the citizen has laid claim, but 
the dignity which is the race’s safeguard against degradation, 
and the aspiration which is the bond between permanence and 
cultured desire. How fortunate, I say to myself now, is America 
—fortunate without always being aware of its fortune. 

Or aware of its own heritage. Our American conception of 
man is a legacy from a deeply religious past. Ancestors who 
came here from many climes and peoples erected this republic 
on the foundation of the wilderness because they wanted a refuge 
from that tyranny which in those days suppressed conviction 
in the name of conformity. They insisted upon the liberation of 
man because they reverenced the allegiance of the individual 
soul to God. There is no other sanction for the form of civiliza- 
tion which this country has always held dear. Our people may 
differ concerning economic systems or political mechanisms. 
They have differed. The free enterprise of the late nineteenth 
century was not akin to the kind of productive activity in which 
the late eighteenth century engaged. Political concepts have 
changed in every decade. But since the day when the Bill of 
Rights was enacted, the American people have never wavered in 
their devotion to the rights of conscience. 

* Radio address delivered at New York World’s Fair, Sunday, June 16, 
1940, 
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Today we once more find ourselves face to face with a chal- 
lenge to those fundamental liberties which we have always held 
more sacred than life itself. Dictators speak of ‘‘new’’ peoples 
marching to battle against ‘‘old’’ peoples. But the issue they 
raise is not novel or strange to us. It is rather the old issue of 
whether a man shall fear God and take his part, or whether, 
under the threat of the lash and the concentration camp, he shall 
do what he is told, justly or unjustly, rightly or wrongly. The 
supreme thing at stake is not, we believe, the privilege of an 
opinion. It is rather the ability to do the right as God gives us 
to see the right that has been questioned. We have read of grue- 
some prisons and of servitude. We have harbored the countless 
refugees who by the fiat of tyranny have been rendered homeless 
in the world. And reading and seeing those things we have 
discovered once more the ancient truth that there must be a new 
birth of freedom. 

That freedom means to us reverence for the convictions of our 
fellow men. Seven years ago, Hitler began to oppress the Jew. 
There were some who said then that the matter was of no con- 
sequence—that after all there was no need for getting excited 
about a few Jews. Just a little later, Protestant pastors were 
being thrown into prison and the life of the churches they served 
was being reduced to a modicum of its former virility. But did a 
handful of pastors really matter? Still a little later, and the 
life of the Catholic community was being drained of substance. 
But people said that these victims were only nuns and priests. 
Now we see that literally everything is at stake—culture and the 
good life as we have known it, honor and peace, literally every- 
thing we have reverenced and held dear. 

It has come home to us again that democracy is either mean- 
ingless or religious. This democracy we have never held to be 
ours alone. We have looked upon it as the supreme promise that 
there is someday to be a new world order based not on conquest 
or fear, but upon justice and mutual human respect. That 
order is not to be builded by us alone. We join earnestly with 
men of good will everywhere, embattered and imperilled though 
they be, in the conviction that together we may kindle the light 
again. 















THE EDUCATION OF TODAY AND OF YESTERDAY* 


STEPHEN DUGGAN 
DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


HEN I graduated from college fifty years ago the studies 
which we had pursued were comparatively few. They con- 
sisted chiefly of Latin, Greek, mathematics and some philosophy. 
Not much attention was given to science, little to any of the social 
sciences save history ; modern languages had some place but the 
mother tongue, English, almost none. Art and music were 
ignored as effeminate pursuits. Economics, government, and 
psychology received fleeting attention in the philosophy course. 
No attention was given to the welfare of the body. Hardly a 
gymnasium existed in any college and as to a professor of physi- 
eal training, he would have been scorned. Religion had a place 
in the chapel exercises and though there was little direct moral 
training there was much indirect moral training through the 
force of example and in incidental references to moral problems 
which arose in the study of the regular subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Many of the clergy were teaching in our colleges. In some 
instances having failed in their vocation of guiding the lives of 
adults, they became pilots on life’s troubled sea directing youth 
to the safe haven of virtue. Certainly character building, which 
until recently was a characteristic of college education in the 
United States, was emphasized in the education of fifty years 
ago. To have then suggested Bertrand Russell as a teacher in a 
college because he knew a lot of mathematics would have been 
considered a very wild suggestion. 

College was considered a place primarily for intellectual devel- 
opment, for training the mind, as it was then called. It was be- 
lieved that that objective could best be realized by a narrow, 
well-organized curriculum to which the time and attention of 
students would be directed. Recreation did not have a large 
place in the life of the college. There were few extracurricular 
activities. Athletics had not yet assumed the place of chief im- 
portance in the minds of so many students. Practically no stu- 


*Commencement Address delivered at Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, June, 1940, reprinted from The Wilson Alumnae Quarterly, 
August, 1940, Vol. XVI, No. 4. 
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dent went to college primarily for social prestige. The college 
was organized somewhat on the lines of the family, the head of 
which was the father, and just as children were seldom consulted 
in family matters, so students were seldom consulted in the ad- 
ministration of the college. Student self-government was un- 
known and the suggestion of a Student Council would have been 
regarded as an impertinence. Were there not scholarly and ex- 
perienced professors who knew how wisely to administer the col- 
lege without advice from immature and inexperienced youth? 

There was complete faith in the knowledge imparted by teach- 
ers and absorbed by students. For example, all believed in the 
indestructibility of matter and that a straight line was the short- 
est distance between two points. The new physics and the new 
mathematics now seem in the way of destroying all that, and it is 
a little difficult to know just what one should believe. The field 
of studies then was restricted but the teaching was thorough and 
the average graduate usually knew what he was talking about. 
Sometimes when I read or listen to the pronouncements of stu- 
dent organizations and youth congresses today I wonder whether 
that is still true. 

The education of fifty years ago conformed to the needs of the 
times. The college provided a general education that would give 
a student a knowledge of the world in which he lived and provide 
him with scholarly tastes that would stimulate him to devote his 
life not only to the necessary task of earning a living but to ex- 
periencing the finer aspects of the life of the spirit. This was not 
difficult in those simpler days. The college prepared men for the 
learned professions, law, medicine, ministry and at a safe dis- 
tance, teaching. Nearly all graduates went into those fields. 
Business then would have scorned the belief that college could be 
of service to it. The only preparation for business was to enter 
business and learn its methods by actually carrying on in it. In 
short, the college was a small unified affair with few difficult 
social and administrative problems. 

But the law of life is change and the changes that have taken 
place in every aspect of life during the past fifty years have been 
truly amazing. This has been primarily the result of scientific 
invention. Scientific invention was first applied in our chief 
vocation, agriculture. The new machines lessened the need of 
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men on the farm and transformed our life from an agricultural 
economy to an industrial economy and from a rural to an urban 
life with all its complications. Technological invention continued 
at an accelerated pace and new machines rendered needless 
many thousands of men who formerly found employment in in- 
dustrial establishments. Even before the great depression of 
1930 there were more than a million men always unemployed. 
Technological invention and high tariffs resulted in huge monopo- 
lies just at the time the frontier disappeared. The field of 
opportunity was narrowed. The production of wealth was enor- 
mously increased but its distribution was not made more equi- 
table and the organization of workers into labor unions to pro- 
tect their interests was a natural sequence. Life became more 
and more complicated and its problems more and more difficult 
to solve. Apparently man’s ability to control the direction in 
which life was moving did not equal the speed with which new 
changes affected the direction. This transformation of life was 
accompanied by an astonishing growth in knowledge. If life had 
been revolutionized, then the preparation for life, i.e., education, 
would of necessity be changed. It has gradually been changed 
in every aspect. 

The administration of the college, a benevolent autocracy, did 
not prepare for participation in democratic government and 
with the growth of more liberal views of life and of demands 
upon the part of youth to be heard, there has been a correspond- 
ing growth of student participation in college administration. 
This is all to the good when student opinion and advice are of- 
fered in the solution of college problems, such for example as the 
granting of credits to deficient students on the football team in 
order to secure victory, a matter of dubious morality in which 
students generally have not shown a high degree of conscien- 
tiousness. Now we want our students to be deeply interested in 
political, economic, and social problems of national and inter- 
national importance. But trustees and their organ, the faculty, 
have had put into their hands what their name indicates, a trust, 
financial and educational, for the wise conduct of college affairs. 
It is entirely reasonable that student opinion be expressed indi- 
vidually and collectively upon the problem mentioned but not to 
the extent of committing the college as an institution to any 
program of action. 
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Again the objective of the college has been greatly modified. 
Fifty years ago few young men and many fewer young women 
went to college. With the spread of the democratic concept of 
equality and also of the idea that the more education, the more 
ability to meet the problems of life, there has been an enormous 
increase in the number of students attending our institutions of 
higher education. They number now one million and a quarter, 
—more than in all the other countries of the world together. 
Fifty years ago the ideal was to prepare for leadership in society. 
So courses were given looking to the direct earning of a living. 
Today the college is to a great extent a vocational school and it is 
a question whether general education or preparation to secure a 
better place in vocational life is of greater importance in the view 
of the students—and of their parents. No objection can be found 
to the policy of introducing vocational courses provided the 
policy is not carried too far and does not result in overwhelming 
fields of study of greater intrinsic value. 

The transformation of life naturally affected the curriculum. 
It became widely extended in scope. One is astonished at the 
bountiful menu of courses offered for the choice of the student 
today. One wonders that he dosen’t get lost in the maze. It is 
true that according to the catalogue of Wilson College, credit is 
not yet given for a course in the philosophy of the I. Q. or in the 
science of janitorial service as are given in some institutions not 
far distant from my home in New York. Let us hope that is not 
because Wilson College has not caught up yet. 

Moreover, the emphasis upon fields of knowledge has com- 
pletely changed. The classics are on the way out. It is difficult 
for any subject to secure a hearing today that isn’t labeled ‘‘sci- 
ence.’’ Education is a science today, though more concern might 
better be given to the philosophy of education. Economics is a 
science which has apparently only a distant relationship to com- 
mercial crises, financial depressions, ete. There is a Science of 
Politics whose study has no apparent influence upon our states- 
men. I have watched with growing concern the place that sci- 
ence has taken in the life of today. It has added enormously to 
the comfort of mankind and reduced its drudgery. But devotion 
to it has resulted in a materialistic conception of life, to a mech- 
anized civilization, and to the invention of terrible instruments 
for the destruction of life and civilization. 
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I fear I am an old-fashioned humanist primarily interested in 
everything that safeguards the values of the human spirit. I 
want the individual man to become aware of the sacred character 
of personality. I want him to have a free mind to explore all 
fields of speculation even into the unknown. I want him to be- 
come convinced before it is too late that ‘‘it is the spirit that 
giveth life.’’ Frankly, I think that it is by turning attention to 
man himself and to his spiritual accomplishments, to language 
and literature, to history and philosophy, that this can best be 
done. It is the thoughts and feelings those subjects provide that 
will help and comfort man most in discouragement as in joy, in 
illness as in health. I would be the last to depreciate the study 
of any one of the sciences. The civilization of today cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of its scientific elements. But 
neither do I believe that a new gadget is necessarily of greater 
value than an old poem. 

Fifty years ago all students were imbued with the American 
tradition. We regarded our country as the land of freedom and 
opportunity. Ours was the real classless society. Caste did not 
exist. Tolerance of view generally prevailed. Moreover, our 
society was characterized by mobility. Men went up in the social 
scale or down largely according to their abilities. ‘‘Three gen- 
erations from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves’’ is a common remark. 
Hope reigned supreme and was justified by the outcome. Today 
we face a different situation. Faith in the American tradition 
among some in our colleges seems weakened. New views of life 
called ‘‘ideologies’’ have taken its place. These ideologies, Com- 
munist or Fascist, also preach a classless society but a classless 
society of a dead level of monotony for the mass of the people 
who have lost all freedom. Many idealists on the campus have 
looked longingly to Russia in the hope that the new regime there 
offered the promise of a better life. Not for those who valued 
freedom, who considered personality sacred, who scorned regi- 
mentation. Admittedly the graduate of today cannot look for- 
ward with the optimism of fifty years ago to prompt participa- 
tion in the good life. 

Fifty years ago, our nation had passed through a great Civil 
War and had entered an era of peace which was to last for an- 
other fifty years. We devoted ourselves to developing the great 
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resources of our country, natural and human, industrial and edu. 
cational. Our progress in nearly all aspects of modern civiliza- 
tion was amazing. We became the envy of other peoples, mil- 
lions of whom emigrated to this Eldorado. While we never iso- 
lated ourselves from the rest of the world we did look with com- 
passion on the struggle for power that animated the nations of 
Europe until that struggle resulted in the World War and we 
were dragged in in defense of our own national interests. That 
war proved to be a conflict not of armies in the field but of all the 
resources of the nations at war, military and civilian. The World 
War, moreover, resulted not in a peace but merely in a truce 
until the vanquished could recover and try once more to secure 
the hegemony of Europe. Since your last commencement war 
has again broken out, characterized by constant violations of in- 
ternational law, disappearance of independent nations, almost 
unbelievable cruelties and brutalities, to such an extent as to 
cause pessimists to believe that the gains of a thousand years of 
progress in civilization have been lost in this debauch of carnage. 
That is not so for I am convinced that whatever happens in 
Europe, this continent will remain a refuge for the decent things 
that decent men have valued in the past. But to the graduate of 
fifty years ago, the attitude of the mass of individuals and of some 
nations towards the eternal verities according to which man 
must live or perish, to truth, to honoring one’s word, to an ab- 
horence of deceit and cruelty, the change has been astounding 
and discouraging. 

I have painted a realistic picture. Why? To develop a spirit 
of defeatism, to lessen still more faith in the American tradition? 
On the contrary, to develop a determination that we shall not 
lose the ideals that sustained us as individuals in the past and 
that made us great asa nation. It is true that the depression of 
1930 has already lasted twice as long as that of 1873 and that 
many more people are unemployed. The depression of 1873 was 
largely the delayed result of the Civil War just as the depression 
of 1930 is largely the delayed result of the World War and the 
World War is infinitely more destructive in life and wealth than 
the Civil War. Ten years is a long time in the life of an indi- 
vidual. It is not a long time in which to try to solve the accumu- 
lated and neglected problems of the most complicated civilization 
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that has appeared in history. Until this miserable recrudescence 
of war, light had already appeared on the horizon. That light 
has now been darkened but it is not a blackout. It will survive. 
I know that it is easy for me to counsel patience, but it is a 
patience founded on the conviction that better times do lie ahead. 

Young women, you are about to leave these walls within which 
you have passed four happy years and to enter a confused and 
chaotic life. I hope that you will meet it with fortitude and cour- 
age and that whatever your material situation may become you 
will be eternally grateful for the invaluable wealth you acquired 
here,—the knowledge of the fine achievements of man, a partici- 
pation in the emotions aroused by the great thoughts and deeds 
of the past, a hope that in some small way you also may con- 
tribute to them. 

The lights in Europe are going out one by one, and darkness is 
falling upon the continent, a darkness accompanied by the de- 
struction of liberty and tolerance, a darkness hiding an enslave- 
ment produced by the exaltation of cruelty and brutality. What- 
ever exiles exist in our America, and there are many, it still re- 
mains the land of freedom where the individual man may think 
and talk as he pleases without fear of the concentration camp or 
the firing squad. I beseech you, therefore, to give no ear to the 
advocates of defeatism. Let no one here be guilty of the deep 
treason of being ashamed of our American tradition. Let us 
hold fast to it, for our own sake, for the sake of our children, and 
for the sake of all mankind. 





COLLEGE LIBRARIES * 
The Dedication of The George Avery Bunting Library 


ROBERT M. LESTER 
SECRETARY, CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


THE purposes for which we have come together here today in 

this academic convocation have been amply set forth by your 
President and the distinguished speakers who have preceded me 
on this program. 

Such an occasion—that of dedicating a library—is an unusual 
and happy event in the life of any college. The recognition of 
its importance in Chestertown is shown by this gathering of men 
and women, representative of many interests, who by their pres- 
ence here give testimony of the affectionate regard in which Wash- 
ington College and its benefactors are widely held. 

Many of you, as you walked across the campus this morning, 
saw buildings which were dedicated in the presence of your ances- 
tors—buildings grown old and mellow in the service of education 
—buildings on which center the memories of college life through 
scores of years—buildings long identified with the colorful mosaic 
of local landscape and history. What those buildings have meant 
and still mean to this college, we know and appreciate. Let us 
not forget to render homage to those donors in the past whose 
devotion and sacrifice have made these buildings a lasting 
monument. 

However, it is probable that no other dedication in the history 
of Washington College has been so significant as is the dedication 
today of this modern and adequate library building, devoted 
solely to the service of books. It indicates primarily that the 
constituency of this college are as alert and sensitive to the trends 
of education, the demands of modern life and the movement of 
knowledge as have been their predecessors for the past 150 years. 
The first president of our country, whose name by his consent this 
college is honored to bear, said in his first message to Congress: 
‘‘Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public happi- 
ness,’’ and in his farewell address, he said : 

* Address delivered February 24, 1940, Washington College, Chestertown, 
Maryland. 
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In proportion as the structure of government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
be enlightened. 

The acceptance of this building and of the obligations which it 
creates for trustees, faculty and students alike not only reflects 
the determination of Washington College to continue to play its 
part in promoting the surest basis of public happiness and to re- 
enforce the structure of government, but it also foreshadows edu- 
cational developments for generations to come. In considering 
this development, past and future alike, the growth of the library 
idea has an important role. 

Strange things have happened in the intellectual life of our 
country during the past century, and strangest of all possibly 
but a commonplace today has been the remarkable development 
of the library idea. In 1853, Colonel James Anderson of Alle- 
gheny, Penna., announced publicly that he would turn his library 
of 400 volumes into a library institute for boys working at a trade 
and that he would be present in person on Saturdays to lend out 
books. A certain messenger boy, who was excluded from the 
privilege of borrowing books because messenger boys did not have 
a trade, appealed to Colonel Anderson, through a letter printed 
in the Pittsburgh Dispatch, to extend the privilege of borrowing 
books to all working boys, whether they were working at a trade 
ornot. He carried his point. In this way did Andrew Carnegie, 
that messenger boy, first see his name in print and secure access 
to a means of education which he never afterwards abandoned. 
During the remainder of his life he was never far from books, 
and his later library program was essentially a part of himself— 
his own ideal and experience in self-education objectified for 
others. Certainly it is to be admitted that the gifts of this former 
messenger boy for library purposes served to stimulate thinking 
Americans to realize the advantages of books free and accessible to 
all, until now the free public library and its academic counterpart 
are accepted and cherished features of American life. This is 
indicated in one way by the fact that the latest American Library 
Directory carries information as to 10,253 libraries, of which 6,588 
are free public libraries and 1,466 are libraries in institutions 
of higher education. This showing reveals the notable acceptance 
on the part of the American people of the theory that libraries, 
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both public and academic, are essential to that enlightenment of 
public opinion of which George Washington spoke. 

On a day like this when we are dedicating a library building, 
it may not be out of place to direct attention for a moment to the 
simple but important unit upon which the library is based. This 
is the book. That this Bunting Library is being opened in the 
year 1940 is a happy coincidence, because this very year, 1940, 
happens to be the 500th anniversary of the invention in Europe 
of printing from movable type. This year, all over the United 
States, there is being commemorated the skill, imagination and 
genius of Johannes Gutenberg of Germany, who in 1440 refined 
and clarified processes known to the Chinese for centuries pre- 
ceding, and produced movable types and the printed page much 
as we know them today. This year is also the 400th anniversary 
of the printing of the first book in North America, in Mexico City, 
and the 300th anniversary of the first book produced in what is 
now the United States. It is a far ery from the lonely Bay Psalm 
Book, produced in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1640, to the 
10,000 titles, in untold thousands of copies, now produced each 
year in the United States. It is well-nigh staggering to realize 
that the latest figures for the library holdings of colleges and 
universities alone show 63,000,000 volumes to be on academic 
shelves, and that these institutions annually spend $15,000,000 
for library purposes. Verily, in the words of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘Of 
making many books, there is no end.’’ Of purchasing them, or 
of reading them, he did not speak. 

As vital parts of this general library movement expressed so 
notably in buildings and books, universally recognized and gen- 
erously supported by public and private funds, have come an 
increased emphasis on the use of college libraries and a broader 
understanding of how a central reservoir of books should func- 
tion for faculty and students alike. College libraries, to be sure, 
date back for centuries. They are by no means new, but new 
ideas for service have come into being. Librarians now are not 
keepers of books. They are distributors, advisers and teachers. 
No longer do they regard students with such misgiving as, it is 
reported, caused the librarian of Brown University a few genera- 
tions ago, to pass a rule that students should come to the library 
four at a time and only when sent for by the librarian; that they 
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should not enter the library beyond the table of the librarian on a 
penalty of 3d. for every offense. 

To those who study educational institutions and practices, two 
growing rather than established movements seem evident: one, 
the shift of interest from the subject matter to the student as the 
eenter of educational attention; and the other, the shift from 
the book to books. Educators hope to make the education of the 
student depend less upon what he hears in the classroom or what 
he is told by the teacher to study, than upon what he digs out for 
himself not from a text-book but from many books. 

Recently President Wilkins of Oberlin said to a group of col- 
lege presidents : 


Six hundred years ago the instrument of education 
was the book. It wasn’t a printed book, for printing had 
not yet been invented. It was a manuscript, in book 
form. The professor had it, and no one else did—except 
as the professor dictated the words of his book, and the 
student wrote them down. 

You might think that the invention of printing would 
have changed all that, but it didn’t—not very much, and 
not very fast. Sixty years ago, the professor still had 
the book—and each student had a copy of the same book. 
That was all. That was the text-book stage of education. 

But the last sixty years have seen a change—more 
especially the last thirty years, most especially the last 
ten years. There are still plenty of class-rooms from 
whose procedure you would never know that printing 
had been invented. But the trend sets strongly now 
from the book to books, from the single text-book to a 
multitude of equally accessible books, from the five-inch 
shelf to the transforming riches of the library. 

The professor is no longer the one exponent of the 
law; he is no longer the slave or the critic of the author 
of the one text-book. The professor is but one of any 
number of men wise in a given field of study. Scores 
of other wise men, through their books, are eager to say 
their say to the professor’s students. And the part of 
the professor is to say what he has to say that is really 
his own, but beyond that to reveal to his students the 
range and wealth of other opinions now available to 
them, and to guide them in their selection and their ap- 
praisal of their so greatly multiplied possession. 


As to the situation in Washington College, I am sure that 
neither your genial President nor this competent faculty is under 
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the delusion that the average student—if there be such—is pant- 
ing for knowledge and yearning for books to the detriment of his 
health and the despair of his professors. But there are in this 
audience those who believe that as the years go by, the availability 
and usefulness of books will become more and more impressed on 
the consciousness of the academic community, and that wide 
awake professors, librarians and presidents—and there are many 
of the kind who can drive students to read—will so adapt college 
teaching that students will be eager to draw upon what President 
Wilkins has termed ‘‘the transforming riches of the library.’’ 

Implicit in all that I have said as to books, libraries, librarians, 
teachers and students is the idea of change, of progress, of the 
movement of knowledge. It is the most challenging element in 
education today. The most startling condition with which adults 
are now faced is the rapidity with which so-called educated people 
lose much of what they once learned. It isn’t simply that they 
forget. The fields of knowledge undergo kaleidoscopic changes. 
Chemistry, physics, astronomy, electricity, biology, history, eco- 
nomics, as taught in the best colleges three decades ago have 
passed out of date like the Conestoga Wagon. A college graduate 
of twenty years’ standing has a merry time trying to keep himself 
in tune; of his formal education he shows hardly a chemical trace. 
No fixed terminus, such as a college or professional diploma, can 
mark the end of the educational process. An educated man must 
strive constantly to get and to forget his education. 

Experience has shown that five years in business or profession 
generally reveals even to a college graduate that there is no magic 
in four years of college which enables him to meet with grace, 
dignity and satisfaction the problems which confront him. He 
then either comes to the conclusion that college, after all, isn’t 
worth while, except maybe for its alleged social prestige, or he 
betakes himself diligently and properly to use a well-trained mind 
in continuing his education either for practical or cultural pur- 
poses. But why the lag of five years? A railroad engineer says 
that once the Twentieth Century Limited is going full speed, it 
costs fifty dollars each time it stops. What he probably means 
is that it costs that much to stop it and start it up again. A train 
is not the only thing which is expensive to stop and to start again. 

The idea of finality in any division of our educational process 
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must be discarded. Those who provide for the activities of the 
undergraduate must more and more shape curricula not as com- 
plete units but as parts of a process continuing steadily after 
graduation and leading to a fuller and richer life. That a great 
number of college graduates really do leave their institutions with 
a distinct aversion to books, study and learning, is a serious charge 
against present educational methods and teachers. 

The American college today is no longer concerned only with 
inducing young men and women to master certain introductions 
to or surveys of the fields of human knowledge. It is training 
them to develop inquiring minds, to make critical judgments, to 
develop attention to the foundations of knowledge, to realize that 
an intelligent man must advance with the movement of knowledge 
for the most active part of his life. Even the best trained college 
graduate must realize that knowledge marches on and that to stop 
his education at any point is to become uneducated. The major 
things of the mind and of culture must be supplied continuously 
with life. They must be forever renewed. 

But what has driven us to such a pass? Why this desperate 
struggle to keep up with the movement of knowledge? What 
has happened in the United States in the past fifty years? It is 
not our place to discuss here today what has happened during 
the past six years. New codes, new deals, new eras, seem to be 
manufactured and announced from day to day. The world is 
always just being saved in the nick of time. But history shows 
us that even if we do save the world in one generation, it won’t 
stay saved very long. But we have during the past fifty years 
been forced to change our ways. Many things have contributed 
to this change, but above all else, the increase of industrial power 
and mass production, peculiarly American phenomena, have 
thrown us into a new world. Ours has become a civilization 
based upon technology. 

Then, too, man has used machinery to provide himself with 
ready access to ideas and information. The effectiveness of the 
printing press, telephone and telegraph, the automobile, high- 
ways, the rural free delivery, moving pictures and radio, serves 
to break down geographical barriers, to diminish time and space, 
and to complicate life in almost unbelievable ways for worker, 
business man and professional man. 
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Another element peculiarly American, and more evident than 
ever before, is that distinctions between the so-called working 
class, middle class and upper class are purely temporary in refer- 
ence to individuals. Intellectual capacity and ability to make 
the economic grade serve to transfer a man from one class to 
another. The son of the farmer, the butcher, the baker, and of 


the street cleaner, garbage man, ditch digger, may, if it is in him, - 


become the lawyer, doctor, or business magnate of tomorrow. 
Though disputed by many, this freedom to shift from class to 
class is more than a national or democratic pose. It has had a 
profound effect upon our national civilization ; it has furnished a 
compelling impulse toward scholastic and continuing education. 

Here, for a moment, let us take stock of our educational prog- 
ress. Our system of schooling, organized from the bottom up 
from elementary school to college and university, is based upon 
the theory that the people, who are supposed to be the final 
authority in government, shall be educationally prepared and 
intellectually fitted to exercise sovereign power. But we must 
admit that our elementary task has not yet been accomplished. 
To be specific, no longer is it true—if it ever was true—as was 
believed in the time of Andrew Jackson, that the duties of gov- 
ernment are so plain and simple that men of ordinary intelli- 
gence and training can easily qualify for their performance. The 
control, supervision and operation of banks, railroads, airways, 
highways, insurance, industry, credit, exchange, health, education 
—in fact of nearly everything which affects the life of our people 
generally—have in greater or less degree become an essential part 
of our government; and such activities require expert service re- 
gardless of political control or party connection. The non-expert 
citizen, if our system of government is to stand, must be so well 
educated and informed that he can understand and judge criti- 
cally issues of local, national and international importance. 
Otherwise, our government fails. Observant Americans, con- 
scious of their government and its problems, believe that for the 
proper functioning of the state through political processes there 
is necessary a continuing education of citizens in order that the 
nation may profit from enlightened opinions of voters to assist in 
world peace, domestic security, and, equally important, in indi- 
vidual satisfactions. 
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The question naturally arises now as to where the college gradu- 
ate or the high school graduate or the self-trained citizen—and 
self training is becoming rare—may secure guidance for his con- 
tinuing education. Having been to school, he should naturally 
turn to books—and in the United States there exists for his benefit 
the unique institution found in no other country in the world, 
the free public library, to which we referred earlier in this dis- 
cussion. It is probably the greatest reservoir and aid to con- 
tinuing education. I am sure that the librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Library in Baltimore and many of his associates give as 
competent advice to inquiring students old and young, and render 
as important educational services as do any except the most 
extraordinary college professors. Moreover, colleges are becom- 
ing increasingly conscious that the intellectual relations which a 
college develops with its students during their four year course 
do not end at Commencement Day. College libraries once con- 
fined to campus activity alone, and alumni organizations once 
devoted largely to merry-making, fund raising, football and remi- 
niscent fellowship are becoming educational service agencies 
through which graduates are encouraged to carry on reading 
and study adapted to their individual needs in new business en- 
vironments or in making life more worth living. The utility and 
success of such efforts rest upon the awareness and demands of 
the graduate himself. 

Now, and in conclusion, let us return to the present occasion. 

Mr. President, members of the faculty and of the student body: 
May I congratulate you upon the great gift of this splendid 
library? Those who gave it have given well. My hope for you 
is that the George Avery Bunting Library will become a famous 
library—one serving as an example—famous not because of the 
great size of its collection of books; not because of rare and costly 
books ; not because of exhibitions; not because of completeness of 
its bibliographical catalog; not because of its facilities for ad- 
vanced research. My hope is that it will become a famous library 
because of its integration with the educational processes of this 
college; because of its continually renewed adequacy for under- 
graduate study; because of the constant use of its resources by 
the students; because of its influence in bringing together into 
one intellectual center the widely scattered interests of depart- 
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ments of instruction and in wiping out the false doctrine that 
attempts to divide education, and knowledge, into mutually 
exclusive fields. 

In one much-used encyclopedia you may find a short article 
descriptive of Chestertown, Washington College, and other fea- 
tures of your community. The closing sentence in that article is, 
“‘The town has an armory.’’ Yes, not only does your city have 
that armory, ladies and gentlemen, but it has also in this library 
dedicated here today, as Carlyle might say, a boundless arsenal 
and magazine, filled with all the weapons and engines which man’s 
skill has been able to devise from the earliest times. Here your 
young men and women may learn to work with a strength bor- 
rowed from all past ages. 
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HE Colleges’ Contribution to Intellectual Leadership, by the 
present authors, which appeared in School and Society, vol. 
50, page 600, presented the numbers of graduates of the various 
colleges whose names appeared in the volume of Who’s Who in 
America for 1938-39. Not only were the actual numbers pre- 
sented of distinguished graduates of some 224 colleges, each of 
which contributed at least fifteen names, but also the percentage 
of living graduates of some 79 institutions. In the present study 
the production of distinguished graduates according to the year 
of graduation is shown. The tables and charts accompanying 
this paper indicate that there is great variation in the success of 
the various institutions judged by this standard from time to time 
in the history of the individual college. 

In many cases it is impossible to attribute the variation to 
specific causes, but on the other hand, in a number of instances 
in which the more detailed history of the institution is known, 
there is an interesting correlation between the internal condi- 
tions of the college and the variation in the number of graduates 
of the period in Who’s Who. Our tables may prove of value 
in the future in evaluating certain large experiments in collegiate 
education which have been made in recent years. Significant 
changes in the course of study, in the system of instruction, in 
the system of advising and examining, in the admitting to college, 
and in the housing of students ought to be reflected in the prod- 
uct of the institution. The authors feel that figures such as these 
are almost the only concrete figures which measure the product 
of the college. 

Nearly ten years ago we published graphs and tables (School 
and Society, Nov. 1, 1930 and Feb. 21, 1931) showing the distribu- 
tion by year of graduation of the representatives in the 1928 
volume of Who’s Who of a number of institutions. In the pres- 
ent paper we bring these up to date. Table I shows the repre- 
389 
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sentation by five-year periods of the graduates of those colleges 
which have forty or more graduates in the current volume whose 
year of graduation is known. Figure 1 represents the distribu- 
tion by year of graduation of the representatives of all the colleges 
in the current volume of Who’s Who. The numbers in the graph 
are expressed as percentages of the whole number so that it 
is simpler to make comparisons between institutions which have 


20 


"1 Ss 3 "SES ‘WR “5 % 8 ‘0 Since 45 
Years of Gradvetion 


Fig. 1. Comparison of the distribution of the graduates of all colleges 
represented in Who’s Who for 1928 and 1938 according to the number of 
years since graduation. Graduates are classified by quinquennia and num- 
bers are expressed as percentages of the total. 
furnished large numbers and those which have produced small 
numbers. 

Had there been no change in the age character of the Who’s 
Who family, the graphs representing the percentages of the total 
number which had been out of college the same number of 
years should be identical. An inspection of the figure in which 
the 1938 population has been slipped back ten years so that it is 
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superimposed on the 1928 population shows that the current 
group is older than the earlier one. The median year of gradu- 
ation of the earlier group is 1894.20 and that of the later one is 
1901.25, a difference of 7.05 years. The Who’s Who family of 
1928 had been out of college on the average 34.4 + .60 years 
while that of 1938 has been out 36.4 + .55 years. This difference 
probably has no statistical significance as it is less than three times 
the probable error of the difference. 


“2s 


cole 
Years of Gra duation 


Fig. 2. Comparison of the distribution of the graduates of Harvard and 
Yale with each other and with those of all the colleges represented in Who’s 
Who according to the period of graduation. 


The median year of graduation of the representatives of a 
number of the larger colleges both in the 1928 and the 1938 
volumes is shown in Table II, together with the difference in years 
between the medians. The greatest difference in the medians 
of the two groups is that of Rochester which is 12.3 years; this 
is followed by George Washington with 12.2 and Hamilton with 
11.5 and Mercer with 11.3 years. Swarthmore, Union and New 
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York University exhibit advances of the median of between ten 
and eleven years, and Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, Wabash, Georgia, 
Colgate, Bates, Gettysburg, Beloit and Vassar exhibit advances of 
from nine to ten years. Franklin & Marshall shows an advance 
of the median of only 2.6 years and Chicago of 2.5 and Worcester 
Polytechnic and Knox of 2.4 years each. 


re) 
befare'S 


Years of Graduation 


Fie. 3. Comparison of the distribution of the graduates of Ambherst, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Wesleyan and Williams collectively with those of all the 
colleges represented in Who’s Who according to the period of graduation. 


There are considerable differences in the median years of gradu- 
ation of the representatives of the various colleges ranging from 
1893.6 for Washington & Jefferson and 1894.2 for Lafayette to 
1912.5 for the University of Washington, 1911.7 for Oklahoma 
and 1910.4 for George Washington. Other institutions whose 
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representatives as indicated by the median year of graduation are 
old include: The U. S. Military Academy and Worcester Poly- 
technic, 1894.4, Rutgers 1894.6, Stevens 1895.0, Amherst 1895.2, 
Hampden-Sydney 1896.0, Trinity (Conn.) 1896.1 and Johns 
Hopkins 1896.9. Other institutions whose representatives are 
distinctly younger than the average are: Colorado whose median 
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Fig. 4. Comparison of the distribution of graduates of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois with each other and with those of all the colleges. The num- 
bers of representatives of all the colleges collectively are indicated by x’s. 


year of graduation is 1909.4; California, 1906.8; Texas, 1906.7; 
Illinois, 1906.2 and Missouri, 1906.0. 

A comparison between the distribution of the representatives 
of the three institutions which head the list of number of gradu- 
ates in Who’s Who, Harvard, Yale and Princeton and a miscel- 
laneous group consisting of all the institutions which furnished 
less than forty representatives each, indicates that the latter group 
is made up of a larger percentage of the younger portion of the 
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Who’s Who family. Whereas exactly 50 per cent. of the Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton group graduated in 1900 or earlier, only 
44.2 per cent. of the miscellaneous group graduated in the same 
period. Of a group of 2,582 graduates of thirteen of the largest 
state institutions, only 36.6 per cent. graduated in 1900 or earlier. 
These differences are undoubtedly correlated with changes in the 
enrolment of the different classes of institutions since 1900. How 
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Fie. 5. Comparison of the distribution of the graduates of Lafayette, 
Lehigh and Wabash with each other and with those of all the colleges. The 
numbers of representatives of all the colleges collectively are indicated by x’s. 
far they represent changes in the efficiency of the institutions 
in developing members of the Who’s Who family is questionable. 

In order to obtain a more accurate picture of what the indi- 
vidual colleges are doing at the present time in the production of 
graduates of distinction, Table III has been prepared. In this 
the total number of graduates since 1900 is shown in one column 
and the number since 1916 in the other. Those colleges which 
have advanced the most in rank on the basis of their graduates 
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since 1900 from their position in the table showing their total 
representation are: Oklahoma which moves from 99th place to 
44th; University of Washington, from 81st to 45th; Colorado, 
from 72nd to 48rd and William Jewell from 81st to 56th. Those 
institutions which have lost the largest number of places are: 
Rutgers which falls in rank from 48th place to 91st; Lafayette, 
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Fic. 6. Comparison of the distribution of graduates of California and 
Ohio State University with each other and with those of all the colleges col- 
lectively. 


from 42nd to 70th; the U. S. Military Academy, from 15th to 42nd 
and Randolph-Macon, from 68th to 94th place. According to 
the number of graduates since 1900, the first five institutions do 
not alter their relative positions. 

On the basis of the graduates in the Who’s Who family since 
1916, the changes in ranking are even greater. Oklahoma ad- 
vances from 99th to 22nd place; the University of Washington, 
from 81st to 17th place; Swarthmore, from 92nd to 46th; Uni- 
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versity of Colorado, from 72nd to 33rd; George Washington, 
from 48th to 14th; Kansas State, from 97th to 69th. The great- 
est retreats in rank are those of the U. S. Military Academy, from 
15th to 74th ; Lehigh, from 55th to 89th ; the U. S. Naval Academy, 
from 19th to 51st; Trinity (Conn.), from 52nd to 81st and Haver- 
ford, from 51st to 81st. 
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Fig. 7. Comparison of the distribution of the graduates of Earlham, 
DePauw and Beloit with each other and with those of all the colleges collec- 
tively. The numbers of representatives of all the colleges collectively are 
indicated by x’s. 

There are various factors which influence the change in rating 
on the basis of the total number of representatives and the num- 
ber who have graduated since 1916. In the case of the U. S. 
service schools, for example, the small number of younger men 
in comparison with the whole number in Who’s Who is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that inclusion of their graduates in Who’s 
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, TABLE I (a) 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALUMNI IN ‘‘ WHO’s WHO’’ ACCORDING TO YEARS 
OF GRADUATION 











n 

‘ iti Prior gi_ g6- 91- 96- O1- 06- ll- 16- 21- Since 

: —s 1831 8 90 95 00 05 10 15 20 2 25 
Harvard. ............ 50 87 123 203 229 244 219 128 75 44 6 
EN 43 55 93 135 193 155 153 86 62 24 7 
Princeton. ......... 21 28 «50 75 70 73 ~— «68 75 34 16 5 
Columbia ............ 10 26 41 55 58 78 73 62 30 24 3 
Michigan ............ 14 28 35 78 62 67 61 59 24 22 2 
OTN oancasssnnsesess 12 8 38 60 68 78 57 61 19 y 4 3 
Wisconsin. ......... 3 10 21 35 42 60 75 47 28 «16 4 
California. ......... 6 4 13 26 31 48 47 42 36 = 28 8 
Pennsylvania... 10 18 27 39 35 45 41 34 21 16 0 
Chicago .............. 3 1 1 8 43 73 64 34 35 10 5 
Amherst ............... 23 34 44 30 45 £33 26 «618 9 5 0 
an 7 19 16 35 55 37 39 22 9 6 1 
Dartmouth. ...... 6 10 29 24 30 44 27 33 619 8 1 
Mass. Inst. T.... 5 7 28 44 53 38 25 17 9 3 0 
U.S. Mil. Acad. 13 18 37 48 58 26 10 7 2 2 0 
Minnesota .......... 1 2 11 26 34 37 #442 30 10 6 0 
Stanford. ............ 0 0 0 25 50 39 48642 21 14 8 1 
Williams ............ 8 15 20 26 42 32 20 13 8 3 2 
U.S.Nav.Acad. 12 18 28 33248 £2333 9 6 5 2 0 
eS 4 5 3 17 24 30 42 35 18 5 3 
Indiana. ............... 3 2 12 24 24 33 44 #423 10 5 1 
Johns Hopk. ... 1 7 30 35 35 19 15 19 7 4 0 
Ohio State ......... 0 S&S 20 23 28 33 27 12 6 4 
Nebraska. ......... 1 1 12 18 34 31 31 21 10 3 0 
Wesleyan ........ 6 17 15 27 22 26 18 21 8 1 0 
Missouri ........... 0 6 7 10 18 29 36 3=— 33 9 7 0 
Kansas on 0 4 5 23 21 23 24 28 10 4 1 
ae 2 7 9 22 24 19 18 19 11 6 1 
Oberlin ............... 4 9 11 20 18 17 24 23 4 5 0 
CW Be 7 9 14 17 24 21 10 14 12 1 0 
Ohio Wesl. ...... 3 6 10 ie 26 19 17 10 7 3 0 
Virgina. ............ 3 6 13 15 18 20 14 15 8 4 2 
North Carolina 3 4 10 16 18 20 18 14 8 4 1 
Syracuse ........... 2 4 10 12 20 21 18 «18 6 4 0 
DePauw ................ 4 4 14 13 32 7 15 15 7 3 1 
Northwestern... 3 3 10 17 #16 2 14 «i221 7 5 0 
Bowdoin. ........... 8 7 9 10 21 17 15 12 8 3 0 
Vanderbilt. ...... 1 6 i 11 15 23 16 612 6 3 0 
| eee 0 0 1 10 10 18 20 17 8 7 0 
TOROMGO: ciscssi...x. 1 2 8 22 15 15 12 10 5 1 0 
Cincinnati _...... 0 4 4 9 15 17 11 12 11 2 0 
Lafayette ........ 7 9 14 13 12 8 9 5 5 1 0 
i» 4 aaa 1 4 4 9 10 15 8 13 6 4 4 
Iowa State ...... 2 4 12 11 12 14 11 4 4 2 0 
Rochester _........ 2 9 8 9 8 9 10 13 7 1 0 
Hamilton ........... 7 5 8 9 10 10 «12 7 6 1 0 
Wash. & Lee .. 10 1 6 12 7 7 14 9 5 1 0 
G. Wash. ........... 3 1 2 5 7 6 11 14 12 #10 1 
Georgia. .............. 3 5 8 ’ 8 9 6 5 2 0 
Rutgers .............. 5 8 11 13 14 7 4 5 3 1 1 
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TABLE I (b) 








Prior gi g6- 91- 96- O1- 06- 11- 16- 21-Since 








College a 85 (90:« 95-00 0510s BO 85s 
Wake Forest ... 3 4 8 15 15 6 7 13 2 3 0 
Colgate 2 4 7 8 14 7 8 10 7 2 1 
Trinity (Conn.) 5 7 7 14 9 10 8 7 2 | 0 
i; an 6 5 7 #10 138 ~#« 10 9 4 4 2 0 

i 1 i nee we BR 3 3 0 0 

4 1 5 10 10 #10 #10 =#«10 6 1 0 

1 3 4 8 12 16 13 3 7 1 0 

1 2 6 11 16 10 5 7 5 3 0 

4 4 $i #8 9 6 11 3 0 0 

3.5 5 sw KH 4 3 2 0 

5 3 8 8 4 9 15 6 5 1 0 

5 5 &§& hh ® 8 7 7 4 2 0 

0 5 Ss 8 6 7 7 4 1 1 

1 $ tm MW 5 6 9 2 4 0 

2 2 6 8 8 18 ii 7 2 2 0 

3 3 6 8 8 11 10 7 2 2 0 

2 3 610 4 12 6 7 9 4 1 1 

1 4 7 10 15 5 10 3 2 0 0 

1 5 4 8 5 10 10 10 1 2 0 

Purdue ............... 1 0 9 6 8 7 12 4 7 2 0 
OS 2 0 sh 8 8 3 3 3 0 
Colorado ............. 0 1 0 1 6 10 9 14 9 3 0 
Vermont. ............ 4 5 5 7 ss 9 6 4 1 0 1 
Cornell Col. ...... 2 1 § i3 8 10 6 2 3 3 0 
OS ee 0 6 Ss 5 6 7 3 2 0 0 
ee 2 3 7 6 9 4 7 6 4 3 0 
Gettysburg ..... 3 2 6 9 9 7 5 7 2 3 0 
epee p | 0 1 9 9 8 10 5 6 1 0 
Mercer ................. 2 1 4 7 6 6 9 10 2 2 0 
Richmond. ......... 2 1 2 6 10 6 8 8 4 4 0 
OD oc ssisiosssies 0 0 7 9 6 8 11 7 0 1 0 
U. of Wash. ... 0 1 0 2 4 2 9 12 13 5 1 
Wm. Jewell ...... 0 0 4 4 8 8 12 8 4 1 0 
ae 5 3 8 3 7 8 7 6 1 0 0 
Mich. State ...... 2 $s i 7 4 10 2 7 1 1 0 
Ohio North. ...... 0 2 8 11 1 12 7 5 1 1 0 
Denison 2.0.0.0... 2 1 5 6 10 7 8 5 3 0 0 
Earlham ............ 0 1 5 5S 8 8 6 9 1 0 0 
Hampd.-Syd. ... 4 2 5 10 10 6 5 1 4 0 0 
Grinnell .............. 3 3 6 9 3 7 7 6 1 1 1 
_ a 6 3 6 11 8 6 4 2 0 0 0 
Swarthmore .... 1 1 7 5 5 4 8 6 7 1 0 
Worcester Tech. 3 3s 8 5 6 7 1 3 0 0 
Bucknell ........... 0 4 1 3 7 5§ 13 7 2 1 0 
Hobart. .............. 4 3 4 4 10 6 6 4 3 0 0 
W. Virginia .. 0 0 6 6 10 5 3 10 3 1 0 
TR 2 4 3 7 5 2 5 2 0 0 
Kans. 8t. ............ 0 2 bj 8 2 5 7 5 2 3 0 
Oklahoma ......... 0 0 0 0 1 Ss 9 9 6 0 
Stevens .............. 1 4 8 7° 2 3 1 1 0 1 
Maiwe ......:........ 0 3 4 4 10 3 18 3 2 0 0 
55 


Miscellaneous.. 113 203 422 589 806 775 827 509 338 179 
TE esscsssrsssccrssss 557 883 1674 2466 3064 2966 2895 2220 1208 612 130 
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TABLE II (a) 
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SHOWING THE MEDIAN YEAR OF GRADUATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 


CoLLEGES IN WHO’s WHO FOR 1928 AND FoR 1938 









































College 1938 1928 Difference 
RII oasis ciccscccccceerets 1900.2 1893.8 6.4 yrs. 
Yale 1899.6 1893.1 6.5 
Lg 1900.8 1892.9 7.9 
Columbia. .........: 1902.6 1894.5 8.1 
Michigan ......... 1900.7 1893.6 7.1 
Cornel] on... 1901.3 1895.0 6.3 
Wisconsin ....... 1905.0 1898.7 6.3 
California. ............. 1906.8 1898.7 8.1 
Pennsylvania 1901.6 1891.9 9.7 
Chicago ................. 1905.7 1903.2 2.5 
MI csscscscceassssccsscuccns ace 1895.2 1888.1 Ti 
Brown 1899.2 1893.4 5.8 
pis | | ccc a 1901.8 1892.1 9.7 
 & 2 Uae 1897.8 1893.4 4.4 
Ms is i « sisscscccecissasiceccoces 1894.4 1887.9 6.5 
jo, 1903.5 1897.2 6.3 
ee 1903.2 1899.3 3.9 
TOMAR, isasccicncsenscssssssssse 1898.1 1890.2 7.9 
I i ccasciassinisninonn 1895.5 1884.2 11.3 
I Ss siccscececieicceaies 1906.2 1898.8 7.4 
| SS Re tare 1903.8 1898.0 5.8 
Johns Hopkins ............... 1896.9 1893.3 3.6 
Ohio State 1904.7 1898.6 6.1 
Nebraska 1902.4 1898.3 4.1 
Wesleyan 1898.2 1892.1 6.1 
Missouri ......... 1906.0 1902.2 3.8 
MI ss sscessisinscscncaicsscpssccooass 1904.3 1897.3 7.0 
Iowa 1901.6 1894.0 7.6 
a 1901.8 1893.2 8.6 
i a cssssscecccasisassnsnssatens 1898.5 1891.9 6.6 
Ohio Wesleyan ......ccc0 1899.6 1893.2 6.4 
. >the 1901.2 1892.9 8.3 
North Carolina .................. 1901.7 1896.9 4.8 
ESE 1902.4 1895.8 6.6 
[0° Te 1898.4 1892.1 6.3 
Northwestern ..ceccccecsossssee 1901.3 1895.2 6.1 
eee 1900.0 1892.5 7.5 
NS esscssnscenssosscicsenne 1902.2 1895.4 6.8 
Texas 1906.7 1901.3 5.4 
, RR eee 1899.0 1893.5 5.5 
Cincinnati ............. 1902.9 1898.2 4.7 
Lafayette ...... 1894.2 1886.9 7.3 
 S a 1903.7 1893.1 10.6 
Iowa State ........ 1898.8 1895.0 3.8 
Rochester ............ 1901.1 1888.8 12.3 
Hamilion ...... 1899.0 1887.5 11.5 
W. & Lee ....... 1900.0 1893.6 6.4 
G. Wash. ...... 1910.4 1898.2 12.2 
Georgia. ........ 1898.5 1888.9 9.6 
Rutgers  .....0 1894.6 1890.7 3.9 
Wake Forest 1898.3 1895.0 3.3 
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TABLE II (b) 




































College 1938 1928 Difference 
SIT icinisiseasinssibinteninioied 1900.0 1890.6 9.4 
Trinity (Conn.) ............. 1896.1 1891.2 4.9 
Union 1897.5 1886.9 10.6 
RL ‘icciniqusesiicsneceidlcisnssbih 1898.1 1892.0 6.1 
. ss nese 1902.0 1892.5 9.5 
, "eee 1901.9 1897.5 4.4 
ee 1899.1 1896.5 2.6 
Haverford ouncccccccccsccccccssss.. 1898.0 1891.8 6.2 
Dickinson 1900.4 1892.5 7.9 
, i ee 1902.2 1892.5 9.7 
Wooster 1898.0 1889.4 8.6 
SI < 1899.3 1893.2 6.1 
Alabama 1897.5 1892.7 4.8 
gy EERE er ek 1901.7 1893.7 8.0 
pi ne 1900.9 1895.0 5.9 
ESET ee 1899.2 1893.3 5.9 
Rand.-Macon  ...cccesecsssssssssseses 1897.5 1893.5 4.0 
hE 1902.5 1894.0 8.5 
Purdue ........... re 1902.8 
(enn 1899.6 
SSS ere 1909.4 
I ok cecicckscuiean 1897.3 1890.0 7.3 
Coe Ce, ................... 1898.8 1894.3 4.5 
aaa 1894.5 1892.1 2.4 
eee 1898.9 1889.6 9.3 
Gettysburg 1897.8 1888.6 9.2 
Duke 1903.1 
| RSNA teeele terete re 1904.2 1892.9 11.3 
Richmond 1904.2 1896.2 8.0 
eee 1901.2 1895.8 5.4 
RE geen 1912.5 
, a | a 1905.0 
Sep oe 1898.6 1889.5 9.1 
Bc, TU iiss 1896.2 1890.0 6.2 
Ohio Northern ..................... 1900.8 
I Ssicinspnccssinsasesdcacosioioss 1899.5 1895.0 4.5 
I soo cnsetccecis a 1900.6 1897.1 3.5 
Hampden-Sydney ........... 1896.0 1890.8 5.2 
I oo scassicccichisnscbcid 1900.7 
, oS ne 1893.6 1890.0 3.6 
Swarthmore  .........cccccccccc 1903.7 1893.7 10.0 
Worcester Poly. .............. 1894.4 1892.0 2.4 
|” eee 1905.8 
ES aes 1898.5 1890.7 7.8 
} ee 1900.0 1892.5 7.5 
SI isaciihisiulsinsinnieissasthoasie 1897.1 1892.0 5.1 
Kansas State 1902.0 
Oklahoma, ........cccssssss0e 1911.7 
RRs 1895.0 
Maine .. 1899.5 





ATL Colleges ....cccccocescesceee 1901.2 1894.2 7.0 
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TABLE III (a) 
SHOWING RANKING OF INSTITUTIONS ON THE BASIS OF THEIR ToTaL REPRE- 


SENTATION, THAT OF THEIR GRADUATES SINCE 1900 AND SINCE 1915 
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Represen- Represen- 
Total tation of tation of 
College represen- Rank graduates Rank graduates Rank 
tation since since 
1900 1915 
p_. ERRERSieriermesentee 62* 63 26 76 6 57 
Albion. ............ 49 79 27 75 1 98 
Allegheny .... estes 59 65 32 58 4 74 
RM ns tsscasssccisccassccic 267 11 91 21 14 25 
Bates 51 75 24 81 7 51 
Beloit 48 83 22 86 1 98 
NE Ws, sctsssccccmssescccercs 59 65 28 70 6 57 
Bowdoin ....... 110 37 55 36 11 36 
Brown. ............ 246 12 114 16 16 19 
Bucknell ...... 43 95 28 70 3 80 
California... 290 8 209 9 72 3 
Chicago ......... 279 10 221 8 50 6 
Cincinnati 85 41 53 39 13 28 
Colby 42 97 14 99 2 88 
SED sanictinicinpenspitiniaiins 70 51 35 53 10 39 
2 3 =) Aare 129 30 58 34 13 28 
I ncn sscssssies 53 72 45 43 12 33 
CoM cari nae esse nseensseeneenee 460 4 270 4 57 4 
IE scinesinitisnnigudeiaaiianms 411 6 225 7 29 10 
Coe Oe... 52 74 24 81 6 57 
Deartamutthn qin 231 13 132 12 28 11 
MI acscsnncssonsccesive 56 69 33 56 3 80 
eee 47 86 23 84 3 80 
OY asccccccssccsclenicctenssec 115 34 48 41 11 36 
1061). ee 63 62 32 58 5 69 
Duke 50 77 30 62 7 51 
I, scissors 46 87 24 81 1 98 
ET ciiehinieisiiniistasiananiin 54 71 25 80 6 57 
Frank. & Marsh 66 58 30 62 8 46 
G. Washington ................ 72 47 54 38 23 14 
I siciadscsieoniemnnscsoemsen 70 51 30 62 7 51 
Gettysburg 51 75 22 86 3 80 
Gerrans eesssesecsseseseneeetee 45 91 23 84 3 80 
TAMAR ine acnsssnsse nse 75 46 36 50 | 51 
Hampden-Sydney  ........ 46 87 16 98 4 74 
| eee 1408 1 716 1 125 1 
Haverford 66 58 29 66 3 80 
ee 43 95 18 95 2 88 
Illinois ........ 186 20 133 11 26 12 
I Scns sccincatsasatc 181 21 116 15 26 12 
Iowa 138 28 74 24 18 18 
Iowa State ...... 76 44 35 53 6 57 
Johns Hopkins ................_ 172 22 64 30 11 36 
ae 143 27 90 22 15 22 
Kansas State 0c. i 41 98 22 86 5 69 
Knox 46 87 17 96 2 88 
Lafayette 83 42 28 70 6 57 
Lehigh 68 55 29 66 2 88 
Maine 40 101 19 94 2 88 
mM. a. % 229 14 92 20 12 33 
Mercer 49 79 29 66 4 74 
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TABLE III (b) 


























Represen- Represen- 
Total tation of tation of 
College represen- Rank graduates Rank graduates Rank 
tation since since 
1900 1915 
0 eee 452 5 235 5 44 8 
a ee 48 83 21 90 2 88 
Minnesota 199 17 125 13 16 19 
Missouri 155 26 114 16 16 19 
I, sss secsinsssonccaceccsecsins 162 24 96 19 13 28 
_ 2 SSee 78 43 50 40 14 25 
i MI icine 116 33 65 29 13 28 
Northwestern 0.0.00... 113 36 63 31 12 33 
| eR SIE sree 135 29 73 26 9 42 
Ohio Northern .........0.0...... 48 83 26 76 2 88 
ee 169 23 110 18 22 16 
Ohio Wesleyan ........000. 118 31 56 35 10 39 
Ee 41 98 40 46 15 22 
Pennsylvania 0.0.0 286 9 157 10 37 9 
(eee 515 3 271 3 55 5 
SSE eee 56 69 32 58 9 42 
Randolph-Macon ........... 57 68 20 93 2 88 
SS eee 50 rig 30 62 8 46 
Rochester eS 76 44 40 46 8 46 
Rutgers ............... 72 47 21 90 5 69 
ee 58 67 26 76 6 57 
Stanford . 200 16 125 13 23 14 
Stevens ................ s 41 98 + 8 101 2 88 
Swarthmore o.oo 45 91 26 76 8 46 
ee 115 34 67 28 10 39 
TO cuca. 91 39 70 27 15 22 
Toronto 91 39 43 44 6 57 
Trinity (Conn.)) .............. 70 51 28 70 3 80 
Tufts 60 64 34 55 4 74 
—EAARIES SER Ror ene 69 54 29 66 6 57 
w. @. Bl, Bead. .............. 221 15 47 52 4 74 
U. 8S. Nav. Acad. ............ 188 19 55 36 7 51 
ee 100 38 60 33 9 42 
REE Fe 67 57 37 49 7 51 
TREES ES 53 72 21 90 2 88 
_ ee 118 31 63 31 14 25 
SS 64 60 36 50 6 57 
Wake Forest ...........:cc:cc0 71 50 31 61 5 69 
Wash. Univ. of ................. 49 79 42 45 19 17 
Wash. & Jeff. .................... 46 87 12 100 0 101 
Wash, & Lee ......c.cccccccccesess. 72 47 36 50 6 57 
Wesleyan (Conn.) ........ 161 25 74 24 9 42 
_. ik “See 68 56 40 46 8 46 
W. Virginia 44 94 22 86 4 74 
Wm. Jewell 49 79 33 56 5 69 
Williams 0.0.0.0... 189 18 78 23 13 28 
Wisconsin ................. 341 7 230 6 48 7 
ae 64 60 28 70 6 57 
Worcester Poly. .....000... 45 91 17 96 3 80 
Yale 1006 2 487 2 93 2 








* Slight reductions in some of the figures from those previously published 
are explained by the fact that these include only those whose years of 
graduation are known. 
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Who is based almost entirely upon official rank which in turn is 
to a great extent based upon length of service. Another factor 
which enters into this rating is the change in enrolment of the 
institution. A college which has maintained a constant enrolment 
over a long period of years will, of course, show a smaller number 
of representatives in the later years in comparison with an insti- 
tution which has grown rapidly in numbers. 

A number of graphs is appended in which the percentage of 
the total number of graduates of an institution for each five-year 
period is plotted against the year of graduation. The interpre- 
tation of these graphs, which are based upon Table I, must be 
left to those who have a more intimate knowledge of the internal 
conditions of the individual colleges than have the authors. 

In conclusion, in justification in part at least of this attempt 
at an evaluation on a statistical basis of the American colleges, the 
authors would emphasize that the desire for approbation on the 
part of the colleges is a strong driving force and that the rating 
on the basis of the production of graduates who attain distinction 
may be as valid as that based on athletic records, size of entering 
classes and additions to endowment. If in any small way college 
administrators, alumni, and students may be led to place a higher 
value upon the part which their own institutions have played and 
are playing in the great drama of the contemporary life of the 
mind, the authors will feel that these studies have been abun- 


dantly justified. 








THE SPECIES PROFESSOR AMERICANUS AND SOME 
NATURAL ENEMIES * 


MARTEN TEN HOOR 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, TULANE UNIVERSITY 


I 


OME years ago, when I was planning to spend some time in 
Europe, I was, as is usually the case, offered a tremendous 
lot of advice by those of my colleagues whovhad already made one 
or more trips to the old country. There was much in this advice 
which filled my simple and untraveled soul with wonder. But 
there was nothing which astonished me quite so much as the fol- 
lowing urgent suggestion made by an old and trusted friend: 
‘*Listen, my boy,’’ said he, ‘‘ Whatever preparations you make or 
don’t make, J beg of you, have a lot of calling cards engraved 
with ‘Professor Doctor’ in front of your name. Then when you 
want to get into a library—or out of a jam—you’ll find that you 
have a supply of Aladdin’s lamps right in your pocket. I tell 
you, old fellow, nothing so impresses and intimidates the Euro- 
pean aborigines as the title ‘Professor Doctor.’ ”’ 

Needless to say, I followed my colleague’s advice. And I 
found that he was gloriously right. That card was an ‘‘open 
sesame’’ to persons as well as to places. If an attendant in a 
library at first sight looked on me with suspicion, the sight of 
my card transformed him at once into an obsequious servant. 
If a certain exhibit was closed, for one or the other of the mys- 
terious reasons which always conspire to keep some part of a 
European museum out of circulation, the presentation of my card 
magically effected a personally conducted tour through the quar- 
antined area. And these special privileges were granted with a 
demonstration of respect which warmed the soul. Indeed, my 
friends, it was a pleasure to discover how truly civilized the 
European peoples were. 

However, it is now several years since that visit to Europe, and 
the memory of that pleasure has become somewhat dulled. And 
in its stead there has gradually been developing in my mind a 

* Reprinted from Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 19, 
April 27, 1940. 
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scholar’s passion to inquire into the why and the wherefore of 
the striking difference between the European and the American 
attitude toward the college professor. Why is it, I have been 
asking myself, that in Europe an ordinary mortal, when he sees 
a professor, tips his hat, whereas in these United States he taps 
his forehead? Why is it that in Europe the professor is the 
jewel of the salon while in the United States he is the skeleton 
at the feast? Why is it that in Europe a professor is a lion who 
is diligently hunted by the arbiters of society, while in the United 
States he is as a lone ass braying in the desert? Such startling 
differences, my friends, cannot be due to accident or caprice, 
and therefore they cannot be safely ignored. In the name of 
scholarship, and for the sake of the future of the American pro- 
fessor, they must be examined and, if possible, explained. 


II 


If we are intelligibly to show how, when and why the American 
species came to deviate from the European, it will be necessary 
to take a moment or two to draw a hasty picture of the Old World 
variety. And to this end we shall, by way of introduction, first 
indicate how the European species arose and how it developed. 

The first mention of anything akin to the contemporary pro- 
fessor in the annals of European history occurs in Greek litera- 
ture. I have reference, of course, to the teacher-philosopher, 
Socrates. This remarkable Athenian showed great promise of 
becoming a genuine professor, and he would doubtless have de- 
veloped into one, but for his untimely end. From young man- 
hood on, he made it his lifework to ask people to define terms 
which they and everybody else used, but which nobody under- 
stood. And the young Athenian aristocrats thought this habit 
of his so eccentric and so amusing that they persistently sought 
him out and even invited him to their dinners. Thus Socrates 
may be said to have been the progenitor of the modern professor, 
at least with respect to two essential characteristics: he enjoyed 
exposing ignorance and he enjoyed going out to dinner. 

Unfortunately, his fondness for asking people to define their 
terms became such a consuming passion that he lost all sense of 
the proprieties. One day he met a member of the Athenian 
senate, an eloquent and persuasive politician, whom he addressed 
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as follows: ‘‘My friend, I have these many days been seeking a 
definition of justice. How fortunate is our encounter, therefore; 
for you who are a member of the assembly which makes the laws 
by which we Athenians are governed certainly must know what 
justice is. I pray you, therefore, share your knowledge with me.’’ 

When, as anyone but a professor would have expected, he re- 
ceived no satisfactory answer to his question, he approached an- 
other senator, and another, and still another, in each case with 
the same result. Nevertheless, he persisted and continued his 
search, until finally the indignant members of the senate, all of 
whom were very busy making laws and devising taxes for the 
people, had no recourse but to charge him with impiety and con- 
demn him to death. Thus ended the career of the first professor, 
a career the early and unfortunate termination of which was the 
result of an inquisitiveness and simplicity of mind which ulti- 
mately became innate characteristics of the species. 

However, Socrates had created a demand for professors; and 
fortunately a group of his contemporaries, the Sophists, were able 
to provide the supply. But though these Sophists carried on 
the professional tradition of giving instruction, their technique 
showed that they had learned much from the unhappy fate of 
Socrates. The latter had conceived it to be the duty of a pro- 
fessor to teach people how to think, and that was why he had 
sought to induce every person with whom he talked to develop 
clear definitions, each for himself. The Sophists, however, 
noticed that the Athenian people, like all democratic peoples, 
accepted its definitions from the politicians ready made. And 
they also noticed that, where rival definitions were offered by 
contending political parties, those of the most eloquent and per- 
suasive speakers rather than those of the clearest thinkers were 
accepted. It therefore seemed to them that the proper function 
of the professor was to teach oratory rather than philosophy. 
And thus it came about that this new generation of professors 
devoted itself to the teaching of the arts of persuasion, namely, 
rhetoric, oratory, argumentation, and judicial pleading, rather 
than to the art of thinking. 

Now, whereas Socrates had made himself a good deal of a 
nuisance with his persistent attempts to make people think, the 
Sophists made themselves extremely popular. Did they not 
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teach one how to induce other people to accept one’s opinions as 
their own? Moreover, then as now, oratory seemed so much 
more attractive an art than thinking. It is ‘‘done’’ before an 
audience, it wins applause and acclaim, and brings fame and 
fortune. But thinking, on the contrary, is done in private; it 
is disturbing, difficult, and useless; and, though one devote a life- 
time to it, it leaves one unknown and obscure. Politicians as well 
as the common people, therefore, at once appreciated the practical 
usefulness of the kind of instruction which the Sophists had to 
offer, and the youth of Athens beseiged the new professors and 
begged for instruction. 

Nor were the Sophists slow to take advantage of this. Whereas 
Socrates, being fully aware of the fact that the art of thinking 
is not practically useful, and feeling, besides, that teaching people 
to think is merely a friendly service, had never even entertained 
the notion of asking pay for his instruction, the Sophists were 
quick to realize the market value of their teaching and promptly 
began charging substantial fees for their lessons. And this 
change in professional policy had two very important results: 
first of all, since to work for money was, in the opinion of the 
Athenian aristocrats, the occupation of slaves, menials, and arti- 
sans, the teaching profession immediately lost social standing and 
the best people no longer invited the professors to dinner. From 
this social reverse the teaching profession has not to this day 
recovered. Secondly, since the profession had allowed commer- 
cialism to creep in and could therefore no longer lay claim to 
teaching for the love of truth or for the love of teaching, the pro- 
fessor promptly lost his amateur standing. 


III 


Though it is unfortunately true that the professor has never 
regained his amateur status, it is equally true that he has never 
become a really successful professional. For society, agreeing 
with the Greeks that it is a mistake to pay professors for their 
teaching, has ever since the classical period diligently seen to it 
that the mistake did not become more serious. Thus we find 
that in the next great period of history, the Middle Ages, the edu- 
cational authorities of that day refused to pay their professors 
anything at all. The reasons for this were so original, and so 
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characteristic of the medieval period, that we must take a moment 
to consider them. 

It must be remembered that during the Middle Ages education 
was entirely in the hands of the Church. The ‘‘professors’’ of 
that time were members of the clergy, that is, priests and monks. 
Now, there seemed no point to paying these medieval teachers, 
first, because they needed no money, and, secondly, because they 
were sure to receive their reward in heaven—an interesting con- 
trast incidentally, with the condition and prospect of the con- 
temporary professor, who badly needs money, and concerning 
whom there is a growing doubt as to whether or not he will be 
rewarded in heaven. 


IV 


When we turn to the consideration of the New World variety 
and undertake an inquiry into the nature, habits, and natural 
enemies of the species Professor Americanus, we encounter at 
the very outset a very serious problem, namely, the exact denota- 
tion or extent of reference of the term ‘‘professor’’ as employed 
in the United States. In the European countries the term has 
but one meaning, that of a scholar who lectures in a university. 
But in the United States the term may have any one of a number 
of meanings. 

A professor in our country may first of all be a teacher in a 
college or university, that is, the exact counterpart of the Euro- 
pean ‘‘Professor Doctor.’’ Even in this subspecies there is a 
wide range of meaning, for in an American college or university 
you will find professors lecturing on subjects ranging from class- 
ical language and philosophy to hog-raising, dishwashing, and 
cheerleading. Hospitality to such a great variety of subjects is 
the expression of our typically democratic philosophy of curricu- 
lum making, which may be summarized in these two slogans, ad- 
dressed to the student: ‘‘If you don’t see what you want, ask for 
it!’’ and ‘‘If we haven’t got it, we’ll order it for you.”’ 

However, in our country a professor may be many other things 
besides a member of a university faculty. He may be a high- 
school teacher or the principal of a rural grammar school, a 
teacher in a business college, in a beauticians’ institute, or in a 
school for barbers or undertakers, an itinerant music teacher, a 
purveyor of ‘‘psychological’’ misinformation to the public, the 
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leader of the village choir, a juggler, a palmist, a fake hypnotist, 
a barker in a circus, an orchestra leader in a vaudeville show, or 
a piano player in a house of ill fame. 

Before we can undertake an intelligent definition of the nature 
of the species Professor Americanus, therefore, we must sharply 
delimit the reference of our term: henceforth in this essay we 
shall use the term ‘‘ professor’’ only as referring to an individual, 
of either sex, who is a teacher or lecturer in an American college 
or university. 

What now are the generic characteristics of the typical Amer- 
ican college and university professor? Obviously, this depends 
somewhat upon the point of view of him who undertakes to fur- 
nish the definition, whether he be himself a professor or only an 
objective observer, whether he be simply a college student in 
course or an alumnus whose memories of his professors have been 
dimmed by time or have been overcast with sentimental recollec- 
tions of his college days. If he is a member of the general public, 
his principal sources of information will be the vaudeville theater, 
the movie, and the funny paper. And if you asked such a person 
to name the most universal and distinctive characteristic of the 
species professor, he would promptly answer, ‘‘ Absentminded- 
ness.”’ 

So general is the impression that a profesor is par excellence 
absentminded that we must take this opportunity to show how 
fallacious this notion is. What, to begin with, is absentminded- 
ness? Psychologically considered, it is merely the habit or power 
of intense concentration on some primary idea or purpose, a con- 
centration so complete as to make the subject inattentive to some 
secondary action which he is concomitantly performing. As an 
example, we may cite a recent illustration from the newspaper 
comics: A professor, who has been sent out on a domestic errand, 
during his return journey becomes so absorbed in thinking about 
some problem that, on entering his home, he puts his shoes in 
the refrigerator and the steak in his bedroom closet. Now 
this misadventure is clearly a comic by-product of the professor’s 

power of concentration. The comic character of the incident is 
not really due to the erratic disposition of shoes and steak but 
to the extreme contrast between the triviality of the professor’s 
actions and the dignity and importance of his personality. The 
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incident would not be half so funny if the hero of it were a 
plumber. It is therefore not true that the professor is generally 
more absentminded than other men with equally great powers of 
concentration ; it is merely that the unexpected consequences of 
his absentmindedness are usually so trivial as compared with 
his dignity. 

This will at once become clear if we examine a few cases of 
absentmindedness in other professions. A banker, for example, 
may concentrate so intensely on the business of investing the 
money which has been deposited in his bank that he forgets to 
whom it belongs and is as careless with it as if it were his own. 
The criminal lawyer becomes so intensely absorbed in the business 
of defending his gangster client that he forgets that he, the law- 
yer, is an officer of the court, and of justice, and acts as if he 
were engaged in saving an early Christian martyr from the stake. 
A preacher may become so absorbed in defending a theological 
dogma that he will forget all about the salvation of his parishion- 
ers’ souls, and sometimes even of his own. These illustrations, 
and many others which could be adduced, clearly indicate that the 
professor is not more absentminded than members of other pro- 
fessions but merely more entertainingly so. 


V 


Helpful as it may be to prove this and other popular notions 
of the essential characteristics of the professor wrong, our real 
problem is to define the species affirmatively. An interesting 
self-definition, affirmative in nature, and offered by a particularly 
cynical member of the species is this one: A professor is a man 
who casts artificial pearls before natural swine. But this defi- 
nition is both too poetic and too passionate to be scientifically 
acceptable. With considerable trepidation, we suggest instead 
one of our own, which is free at least from the aforementioned 
errors: A professor is a person who cannot be disillusioned with 
respect to the educability of his fellowman. 

It will be clear to the reader that this definition implies that 
there are agents or objects which are persistently trying to dis- 
illusion the professor on this subject. These agents are the nat- 
ural enemies of the species Professor and they are the student, 
the parent, the administrator, and society at large. Since it is 
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in his struggle against these enemies that the professor most com- 
pletely reveals his nature, we shall continue our study of the 
species by defining these enemies and by surveying their efforts 
to compel, cajole, and tempt him to give up, or to relax, his efforts 
in behalf of the improvement of his fellowman. 


VI 


This concluding purpose of our study will possibly best be 
realized if we submit to careful analysis and evaluation the rela- 
tions of the professor to these enemies, the relations, namely, of 
professor to student, professor to parent, professor to administra- 
tor, and professor to society at large. 

All human relations are of two kinds, fortunate or ill-starred. 
As outstanding examples of the fortunate relationships we have 
the relationship of parent and child, the relationship of friend to 
friend, and the relationship of lovers. All of these, because they 
are so fortunate, have since the dawn of history been celebrated 
in story and song. And justly so. 

But has anyone ever seen a poem, or has any archaeologist ever 
discovered even a fragment of a poem, celebrating the relation 
of a husband to his mother-in-law, or of a professor to a member 
of his board of administrators? So well known is the answer that 
to ask the question is nothing more than a rhetorical affectation. 
No, dear reader, no one ever has and no one ever will, because 
these two relations belong in the class of the ill-starred, to which 
class, it grieves us to say, we must also assign the relation of pro- 
fessor to student, professor to parent, and professor to society at 
large. 

The fact that the undergraduate is and must be the student 
and the professor is and must be the teacher establishes a priori 
the certainty that any hope of making their relationship more 
fortunate is unjustified. They are naturally allergic to one an- 
other. The undergraduate is congenitally convinced that what 
the professor has to teach is not what he, the student, wants; and 
the professor is congenitally convinced that what the student 
wants he should not want, or at any rate that he is not going to 
get it. 

The trouble with the professor, according to the student, is that 
he is too academic; and the trouble with the student, according 
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to the professor, is that he is a philistine. The professor has his 
eye on a remote, intangible, only partially definable something 
which he calls culture; the student has his eye on the proximate, 
tangible, clearly recognizable fleshpots of Egypt. The attitude 
of the student toward this thing called culture is expressed with 
characteristic undergraduate emphasis and brutality in the fol- 
lowing quatrain from a popular college song: 


To hell with Latin, Math, and Greek! 

My mom she no can English speak. 

And as for all this culture slop, 

‘*No catch ’em,’’ says my selfmade pop! 

Neither dares even for a moment take his eye off his goal, for 
to do so means to lose social and professional standing. If the 
professor of philosophy, for example, were to attempt to demon- 
strate to his students that the study of philosophy is practical, 
even if he did so only for strategical pedagogical reasons, the 
professor would at once lose caste with his fellow professors. 
As for the reaction of the student, he would promptly see through 
it and would be indignant at this attempt of the leopard to change 
his spots. And if the student were to reveal, or pretend to reveal, 
some symptoms of a hunger and thirst for culture, the professor 
would take the next opportunity to point out to his class that 
culture is not something which can be deliberately acquired, that 
the consciousness of the need of culture ipso facto proves the 
absence of it, and that, therefore the conscious manifestation of 
interest in culture on the part of a student can be nothing more 
than a symptom of a vulgar interest in grades. Thus an attempt 
on the part of either the student or the professor to manifest a 
more sympathetic attitude toward the other is looked upon by 
colleagues as a bit of unsportsmanlike leg-pulling. 

Absorbing as this theme of the professor-student relation is, 
we cannot overlook the relation of professor and parent. The 
difficulties inherent in this relationship are due to the fact that 
the parent and the professor take such hopelessly divergent views 
of an innocent third party, the child. For the professor, the 
child is a biological consequence; for the parent, the child is a 
work of art. The parent is excited by potentialities; the pro- 
fessor is embarrassed by actualities. 

Over and over again, in every corner of the land the drama 
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unfolds itself. On a bright sunny day in September, the parent 
presents the pupil to the professor : ‘‘This is my little sow’s ear, 
Johnny,’’ says the parent (usually female). ‘‘I’ll call for the 
silk purse later.’’ But before many days are gone the parent re- 
ceives from the professor a letter, the tenor of which is as follows: 
‘‘Dear Sir and/or Madame: We regret to inform you that your 
product is inferior.’’ And the consequent misunderstanding is 
as inevitable as it is unfortunate. As well expect producer and 
consumer to agree on the value of an article as expect parent and 
professor to discover the same explanation of Johnny’s failure. 
To speak of blame here is really absurd, because, in the last analy- 
sis, we are face to face here with the fateful workings of the edu- 
cational process, on the one hand, and with the mysterious con- 
sequences of the laws of phylogenesis, on the other. 

The relationship of professor to administrator can be consid- 
ered only with a certain degree of trepidation, not only because 
of its complex character but also because of what might be called 
its combustibility. There are, of course, two types of administra- 
tors, internal officers, such as deans and presidents, and external 
officers, such as regents, that is, members of boards of administra- 
tion. The explosive potentialities of the relation of professor to 
dean or to president are suggested by the following definition of 
these officers, offered by a particularly incendiary professor: A 
dean is a man who has too little sense to be a professor and too 
much to be a president. 

Although this definition is, no doubt, a product of extreme 
provocation, or of extreme irritability, or of both, it gives us a 
slight clue to the respective positions of the professor and the 
internal administrator. A dean, as a matter of fact, occupies, 
in the academic class struggle, the front line trenches. Or, to use 
another figure, he is the official shock absorber of the educational 
machine. He receives his most frequent and irritating shocks 
from a species of youthful professor who is still full of illusions 
concerning the perfectability of the educational process. So firm 
is the faith of this type of professor in the educational machinery 
that he does not hesitate to test it as often as possible by throwing 
a monkey wrench into it. He is full of ambition and courage, of 
enthusiasm and romance. Some administrators have discovered 
that such professors, if they are not too strenuously radical, can 
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be very quickly transformed into conservatives by making them 
third or fourth assistant deans. Other administrators prefer to 
let nature take its course. 

The proper attitude of the professor to the external adminis- 
trator, that is, to a member of a board of administrators, is a 
fluctuating one, the gap being sometimes so wide that there seems 
to be hardly any relation at all. However, a cat may look at a 
king, and in such cases, even if professor and board member never 
meet, each has a decided opinion about the other. What an ex- 
ternal administrator thinks about a professor is likely to be deter- 
mined by the administrator’s knowledge of education. If he 
knows little or nothing about it, he will be inclined to look upon 
a professor as some species of hired help; if he knows a great 
deal about education he will look upon him as a partner in an 
educational enterprise. 

What a professor thinks about a member of a board of adminis- 
trators will, in turn, be determined by the professor’s conception 
of financial administration. Most professors look upon a board 
member as a big butter and egg man whose business it is to raise 
funds for the institution ; and such professors are usually content 
to cross their fingers and to wish him luck. Cthers, however, wish 
to reserve for themselves the privilege of making this business of 
raising money as difficult and exciting as possible; and thus they 
insist upon attempting to reform potential contributors or even 
on calling public attention to their sins, preferably at the time 
when they are being solicited. Whereupon the administrators 
shake their heads and remark to one another that evidently some 
professors have not yet learned that in this world one cannot 
both eat one’s cake and keep it. In the light of these considera- 
tions and of others which we cannot here recount, we may there- 
fore justifiably conclude that the relation between professor and 
external administrator is so unstable because it never seems to 
have been settled between them who shall pay the fiddler and who 
shall call the tune. 

When the philosophic observer of the educational scene finally 
turns his attention to the question of the professor and society 
at large, he quickly discerns that this relation is a product of the 
gigantic struggle between two educational forces; the struggle, 
namely, between school and environment, between the educational 
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institution and the civilization which gave it birth. This contest 
reduces itself, in the last analysis, to a struggle between precept 
and practice. The professor teaches by precept, society teaches 
by practice. And unfortunately, precept and practice are almost 
never in agreement. 

Society insists, for example, that our professors of political 
science shall expound to the student the truly just state and that 
they shall inculcate in him the highest ideals of public service. 
But when the student looks about him and examines concrete 
political practice, he sees little relation between this and what 
he has been taught. And he very naturally concludes that his 
professors are impractical idealists. If the student survives the 
educational process with his respect for ideals intact, a year or 
two of practical political experience prove to him that whatever 
he may have been taught, it was not how to be successful in this 
world. 

Nor is it only in the realm of politics that this discrepancy 
between precept and practice exists. It exists in the case of all 
social interests, for it is nothing less than the eternal conflict 
between the inertia and the momentum of a civilization which 
seeks to improve at the same time that it strives to maintain itself. 
And the professor is an earnest of society’s desire to reform itself. 
He is the spokesman of the New Adam, of civilization in its 
chastened, its repentant, its ‘‘morning after’’ moods. He is the 
symbol of society’s perpetually violated but perpetually renewed 
vows. He is thus at the same time the savior and the scapegoat 
of the society in which he lives and has his being. And that is 
why, in a very real sense, society is his most implacable enemy. 

And now our tale is told, at least as far as we have dared to tell 
it. We have presented for your sympathetic understanding a 
study of the species Professor Americanus. We have traced his 
origins, analyzed his nature, and described his natural enemies. 
And we cannot but conclude with the expression of the conviction 
that he will be in the future exactly what he has been in the past, 
and what he is in the present ; namely, a prophet without author- 
ity, a preacher without unction, an orator without sex appeal, a 
martyr without a crown. But, my friends, how he did, and does, 
and will continue to enjoy tt. 
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N the American colonies there soon developed a desire to pro- 
vide for the teaching of the liberal arts and in 1636 definite 
plans were made to establish a ‘‘colledge.’’ Instruction began in 
Harvard College in 1638. Another college followed in the last 
decade of the 17th century, two more in the first half of the 18th 
century, and five more between 1750 and 1770.* 

Usually a college opened with a faculty composed of an admin- 
istrative officer and two or three tutors. The establishment of 
professorships and naming of professors was frequently long 
delayed—at Harvard for eighty-three years. The tutors were 
recent graduates and usually remained but two or three years. 
No subject was designated for a tutor, ordinarily, since each was 
expected to be able to teach any subject in the curriculum and 
usually taught several coincidently. 

When professors were appointed, their subjects were named 
and their teaching was restricted to the latter part of the junior 
year and the senior year, the other classes being taught by less 
experienced tutors. Therefore, the assignment of a subject to 
the senior year indicated a high regard for that subject. 

The first commencement at Harvard College was in 1642 and 
the records show that astronomy was taught to the senior class of 
that year. The subject continued in the senior year at Harvard. 
A similar condition prevailed in the other colleges. 

Each graduate was required to prepare and defend a thesis as 
a part of his examination for his collegiate degree. The subjects 
of these theses were selected by the faculty and published, and 

* Harvard (1642), William and Mary (1693), Connecticut Collegiate In- 
stitute (Yale) (1701), College of New Jersey (Princeton) (1746), Kings 
(Columbia) (1754), College of Philadelphia (University of Pennsylvania) 
(1755), College of Rhode Island (Brown) (1764), Queen’s (Rutgers) (1766) 
and Dartmouth (1769). 

The dates given are the dates of charter as a college with power to grant 
degrees. In this article the modern names will be used, although only Har- 
vard, William and Mary, Yale, and Dartmouth had their modern names in 
the colonial period. 
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many of these annual lists are available. The frequent appear- 
ance of any subject in such lists indicates that, in the opinion of 
the faculty, that subject was important. 

Among five subjects assigned for theses at Harvard’s first com- 
mencement in 1642, one is an astronomical subject. The first list 
of theses now extant at Yale is for 1718 and of thirty-four sub- 
jects in mathematics and natural philosophy ten are on astro- 
nomical subjects—much more than for any other science subject. 
A prominent feature on Columbia’s first commencement program 
in 1758 was a dissertation on an astronomical subject. Among 
the theses defended in the program of the first commencement of 
Pennsylvania in 1758 was also an astronomical subject. These 
facts show that early in the history of these four colleges, astron- 
omy was considered enough important to be assigned among the 
subjects for theses, and such frequent assignments continued in 
all colleges. 

The early American college normally had three professorships. 
These were the traditional professorships of divinity, and of the 
two major cultural subject groups recognized in English universi- 
ties of the 17th century. These groups were first ancient lan- 
guages and second mathematics and natural philosophy. The 
term natural philosophy included all of the natural sciences— 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, meteorology, mineralogy, 
physics and zoology. The order and date of establishment of 
professorships in these three subjects indicates relative emphasis 
in providing instruction by experienced teachers, 7.e., by profes- 
sors. The following are dates of establishment of professorships 
in science in the nine colonial colleges. Prior or coincident pro- 
fessorships in other subjects are indicated. 


Harvard (1636): Divinity in 1721; Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in 1727. 

William and Mary (1693): Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy named in charter of 1693. Professor appointed before 1700. 

Yale (1701) : Divinity in 1746; Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy in 1770. 

Princeton (1746) : Divinity and Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy coincidently. 

Columbia (1754) : Divinity in 1755; Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in 1757. 

Pennsylvania (1755): Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy 
(t.e., Divinity), and Ancient Languages named coincidently in 
the charter. 
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Brown (1764): Ancient Languages in 1765; Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in 1769. 

Rutgers (1766) : Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 1781. 

Dartmouth (1769): Divinity in 1769; Ancient Languages in 
1778; Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 1782. 


This shows the science professorship to have been alone the first 
professorship in two colleges and jointly first in two other col- 
leges, second in four, and third in only one of the nine colonial 
colleges. In average priority it is second only to divinity and far 
ahead of ancient languages. 

If, as shown, science was held in high esteem, what particular 
subjects of the several in the composite term of natural philoso- 
phy, were most emphasized ? 

Evidence on this point is secured from the appearance in pro- 
fessorial titles of the names of specific sciences. 

At Yale in 1781 the occupant of the professorship refers to it 
as mathematics, natural science and astronomy. In 1822 the cata- 
logue carried a professor of mathematics, natural philosophy and 
astronomy, and in 1831 there was a tutor of natural philosophy 
and astronomy. 

At Columbia in 1784 was established a professorship of mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy and astronomy with a salary of £200, 
larger than that of any other professor and equal to the salary 
of the president. In 1785 Samuel Bard became professor of natu- 
ral philosophy and astronomy, the instruction in mathematics 
being relegated to a tutor. 

At Pennsylvania in 1779 David Rittenhouse was appointed pro- 
fessor of astronomy. 

At Brown in 1784 was appointed a professor of mathematics 
and astronomy. 

In the 18th century no other science subject except chemistry 
was singled out of the conglomerate natural philosophy to be spe- 
cifically mentioned in professorial titles, and chemistry appears 
far less often than astronomy. This indicates that astronomy 
was the most esteemed of the several sciences by college authori- 
ties. 

Another indication of preference is the acquisition of teaching 
equipment connected with astronomy, which is earlier and more 
often mentioned than equipment for any other subject. 
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In 1727 Harvard College owned certain astronomical instru- 
ments, and in 1740 had a 24-foot telescope. In 1740 Yale bought 
a reflecting telescope, and in 1744 had an orrery or planetarium. 
In Princeton in 1750 students had ‘‘lessons on the globes.’’ In 
1774 this college possessed an orrery or planetarium. In 1794 
Columbia College possessed ‘‘an elegant and expensive apparatus 
(equipment) in natural philosophy and astronomy.’’ Brown in 
1772 owned a celestial globe. In 1785 Dartmouth’s equipment 
included terrestrial and celestial spheres; in 1803 an astronomical 
clock, and in 1818 a telescope. Equipment in other sciences is 
less often mentioned, and from the printed histories of these 
several colleges it is evident that both in priority and extent of 
teaching equipment astronomy led the other sciences. 

An indication of the esteem for science by the trustees of the 
colonial colleges is shown by the selection as presidents of these 
colleges of men who were professors of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. There is evidence that many of these had an espe- 
cial interest in astronomy. 

At Harvard Uriah Oakes, president from 1675 to 1681, was 
known for his particular interest in astronomy and published 
some papers on astronomy before he became president. John 
Winthrop, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy from 
1738 to 1779 was offered the presidency in 1769, but declined. 
He served as acting president for a year (1773-4). This chair 
was held from 1789 to 1806 by Samuel Webber who was president 
from 1806-10. 

At Yale Thomas Clap was rector (a title corresponding to 
president) from 1740-1766. He was renowned for his interest 
in astronomy. In 1781 President Ezra Stiles became acting pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy. Joshua Meigs 
was tutor from 1781 to 1784 and professor of these subjects from 
1794 to 1801 when he became the first president of what is now 
the University of Georgia. The president of Yale from 1795 to 
1817 was Timothy Dwight, a man much interested in astronomy. 
Jeremiah Day was professor of mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy from 1801 to 1817 and then president from 1817 to 1846. 
With the exception of twelve years the presidency of Yale was 
occupied from 1740 to 1846 by men who were scientists and par- 
ticularly interested in astronomy, as shown by their published 
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writings. This was the period in which Yale was influential in 
founding numerous other colleges. 

At Princeton the second president from 1747 to 1757 was 
Aaron Burr, Sr. During this period he taught, among other 
things, the calculations of eclipses. Ashbel Green was professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy from 1795 to 1797, acting 
president in 1802, and president from 1812 to 1822. 

At Pennsylvania William Smith was the first provost, a term 
equivalent to president. He was also professor of natural phi- 
losophy and his successors as provost until 1810 were in each case 
concurrently professors of natural philosophy, 1.e., for the first 
half century of this college its presidents were all scientists. 

At Brown the first professor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy was president for a short time. The man who held this 
chair from 1798 to 1801 served as president for the next twenty- 
five years. 

The early establishment of professorships of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, and the frequent selection of incumbents of 
these chairs as college presidents, show that natural science and 
scientists were in high esteem with the trustees of colonial 
colleges. 

The early and continued placing of astronomy in the senior 
year where it was taught by professors instead of by tutors, the 
repeated designation of astronomical subjects for theses, the ap- 
pearance of the word astronomy in professorial resignations, and 
the early record of acquisition of astronomical apparatus show 
that astronomy was the most highly esteemed of all the natural 
sciences. 

This brief résumé of facts and conditions assembled from a 
study of the histories of the colonial American colleges, shows the 
fallacy of the traditional belief that those colleges devoted their 
attention exclusively to the teaching of theology and the ancient 
languages. The early colleges placed high value upon both the 
information and the training resulting from the teaching of natu- 
ral science, and from the conglomerate natural philosophy they 
separated out the subject of astronomy as the capstone of all these 
sciences. 


























THE REVEREND GEORGE WHITEFIELD AND THE 
COLONIAL COLLEGES 


WILLIAM JOSEPH THOMPSON 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY, 
DrEW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


(jEORGE WHITEFIELD’S impress on five Colonial colleges 
was deep. On two it was deeper. On one it was deepest; 
on the last of the nine, imperceptible. 

His boyhood throbbings for a college education seemed a moth’s 
for the moon until a neighbor’s son told Mrs. Whitefield he was 
working his way through Oxford. Overhearing, George finished 
at the Gloucester fitting school, earned his way as servitor through 
Pembroke; July, 1736, graduated A.B., Oxon., a lover of learning. 

As appropriate as ‘‘God Intoxicated’’ for Spinoza is ‘‘ Christ 
Intoxicated’’ for Whitefield, dating from his conversion. 

From a bar-boy swishing ale over his widowed Mother’s counter 
to the post of Chaplain to Lady Huntingdon, his compassionate 
heart never skipped a beat for the poor. Hermann Francke in 
Halle inculcating religious principles into thousands of orphans 
thrilled him as did Griffith Jones’ ‘‘Circulating Schools’’ in 
Wales teaching 150,000 children the fourth ‘‘R,’’ Righteousness. 
That such may be his life-work he breathed while laying the foun- 
dation stone of Kingswood School. 

A number of clerks and other sedentaries in Georgia succumbed 
early to frontier hardships. Their orphans made white the edu- 
cational field from which John Wesley writes: ‘‘ What Mr. White- 
field if thou art the man?’’ Religion, education, compassion for 
the poor were three factors in all his reactions. Auditors crowded 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, London, while throngs out- 
side tried to force past constables to hear ‘‘ye youthful wonder 
of ye age.’’ On Britain’s summit of sacred eloquence he could 
have shined all his ministerial days. From this height he de- 
scends, to loud-roared applause bids adieu and on a sailing vessel 
takes passage over the Atlantic to do work for which he pants. 
Twelve days after arrival, May 19, 1738, trustees of Georgia ceded 
him 500 acres. A brick school building arose on it and forty 
pupils enter. At the Forks of the Delaware he obtains 5,000 
acres for a negro school. Educationally he was color blind. 
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His written sermons were to those preached, as dried grapes to 
a luscious cluster from the Brook of Esheol. The famed David 
Garrick willingly would have parted with a hundred guineas to 
utter ‘‘Oh’’ as rapturously as did Whitefield. Lloyd George at 
two recent anniversaries pronounced Whitefield ‘‘the most popu- 
lar orator the English-speaking race has produced.’’ His ora- 
torical gifts he employed to implant in hearers’ consciousness the 
idea of God, the omnipotent cosmic Power whose justice dooms 
the rebellious and impenitent to tortures without end—a tragedy 
over which he wept tears such as angels weep. He suffused 
human hearts with ‘‘God is Love,’’ depicting it on the cross over- 
whelmingly. His yea, Amen and all he uttered created a thirst 
for knowledge which cried aloud for colleges to assuage. 

His early attempt to add a college to the Georgia school was 
stalled temporarily, because the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ordered it on a Church of England ‘‘bottom.’’ ‘‘Nay, nay,’’ was 
broad-minded Whitefield’s demurrer. Advanced liberal educa- 
tion was his protracted concern, particularly in replenishing the 
ministry. 

A sermon of Whitefield’s, to which Franklin with a multitude 
was listening, veered toward a collection for the Orphanage school 
in Georgia. Its outlandish location was Whitefield’s folly, ‘‘ Poor 
Richard’’ thought, and not a penny would he give. However, as 
the lord of speech proceeded, Franklin relented to the extent of 
coppers in his pocket. A passionate broadside loosed the silver 
cord. An oratorical bomb broke the golden bowl. Into the 
passing collection-dish he dropped all his coppers, silver, gold, 
even his wallet. Whitefield’s spell commandeered money to 
launch and sustain his educational enterprises. ‘‘He was a pio- 
neer in advancing public and liberal education raising large sums 
of money for nearly all the struggling American colleges of his 
day.’’? The religious zeal he kindled, inflamed educational en- 
thusiasm wherever he preached. 


HARVARD AND YALE 
He gave money and books, mostly Puritan, to restore Harvard’s 
burned library and also procured ‘‘large benefactions from sev- 
eral benevolent and respectable gentlemen.’’ He was entertained 


1 Edwin Noah Hardy, George Whitefield: The Matchless Soul Winner, p. 
283. 
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by President Holyoke when he preached before the faculty and 
students. His sermons made ‘‘extraordinary and happy impres- 
sions on the religious nature of students.’’ "Word came later ‘‘so 
glorious the work of grace that Overseers set apart an entire 
morning for thanksgiving to God.’’ 

He preached before the faculty and students of Yale. At the 
close of one service, President Thomas Clap followed hastily urg- 
ing his return to the waiting congregation whose having ‘‘ was as 
a sauce to make them hunger for more.’’ 

For many years Harvard and Yale ‘‘seated students in chapel 
and at recitations in strict accordance with the social status of 
their parents. There can be no doubt that the sturdy preaching 
of Whitefield who earned his way through Oxford by mopping 
floors, did much to shatter the old custom. Yale gave it up in 
1767, Harvard followed suit in 1770.’” 


WILLIAM AND MArRy 


William and Mary was founded in 1693 to educate youth, to 
propagate piety, to teach Indians, to prepare a literate ministry. 
December 14, 1739, George Whitefield visited the college. ‘‘I re- 
joice to find such a place in America. The masters were from 
Oxford. Two of them were my contemporaries.’’ About one- 
fourth of college graduates then entered the ministry. Too many 
had memories long for salaries, short for duties, reading sermons 
ghost-written, the better for that. Whitefield’s preaching in 
Williamsburg and elsewhere in the ‘‘Old Dominion’’ enveloped 
the college with cireumambient spiritual ozone to revive its char- 
tered pledge to supply ministers, scholarly and pious. 


CoLUMBIA 
Kings College, thoroughly Anglican, stoutly opposed non-con- 
formists. President Samuel Johnson writes: ‘‘I hold Whitefield 
and his followers in sovereign contempt.’’ How sharp this diver- 
gence from David Hume who counted Whitefield worth going 
twenty miles to hear. In Columbia’s life Whitefield was not a 
tangent, much less a secant. 


BRowNn 

Baptists shared Methodist’s dearth in college-bred ministers. 
The theologues, not debarred by religious tenets, entered colleges 
2E. 8. Ninde, George Whitefield: Prophet-Preacher, p. 148. 
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of other denominations. There, pastures green and fruits am- 
brosial enticed. Denominational conservation required a Baptist 
college. This Whitefield’s preaching furthered and oscillated 
the pendulum of location between Virginia and Roger Williams’ 
Plantation. A more advantageous grant placed the college first 
in Warren, Rhode Island, then permanently in Providence where 
it flourishes as Brown University. 


RUTGERS 


Dutch settlers with the educational ideals of Old Netherlands 
populated Raritan Valley, New Jersey, where The Rev. Theo- 
dorus J. Frelinghuysen was pastor. He knew God at first hand, 
flamed with passion for souls and was aglow with love for learn- 
ing. A School of Prophets was gestating in his mind at the time 
Whitefield was preaching in New Brunswick to 7,000 auditors. 
This coadjutor cooperated maieutically in bringing forth Queens 
College. Sixty years later languishing with financial anaemia, 
a Dutch layman, Col. Henry Rutgers, of consecrated wealth in- 
jected gold into her veins. This brought vigor to Queens’ faded 
cheeks and blushes to his for displacing her name. 


DARTMOUTH 


More’s School at Hanover, New Hampshire, to train selected 
Indians for missionaries aspired to college stature. George 
Whitefield obtained a college charter for it from Lord Halifax. 
The second Earl of Dartmouth ‘‘ who wore a coronet and prayed’”’ 
gave Whitefield so munificently that the trustees made grateful 
acknowledgment by adopting his Lordship’s name. Lady Hunt- 
ingdon donated £100, the Marquis of Lothian £150, George 
III crowned all with £200. The founder, The Rev. Eleazar 
Wheelock writes: 


My dear Mr. Whitefield: I am sensible, my dear sir, of 
my obligations to you and have been solicitous what re- 
turn of gratitude to make suitable thereto, and can find 
none; but this is enough that your work and reward too, 
are with the Lord, ‘who is not unrighteous to forget your 
works and labor of love.’ 


PRINCETON 


Piety alone, as food, did not suffice with Presbyterians. Rather 
would they suffer ministerial shortage than enfold sheep swollen 
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with wind. The Rev. William Tennent, Sr., graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, emigrated from Ireland in 1716. Ten years 
later he accepted the pastorate of Neshaminy Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania. This able teacher and preacher built Log College, 20 x 18. 
He spent a week with George Whitefield, then preaching in 
Philadelphia, twenty-eight miles south. The visit was returned. 
Both became bosom friends and concerted on relocating Log Col- 
lege, first in Elizabethport, next in Newark and permanently at 
Princeton. Whitefield collected funds for it in Scotland, beck- 
oned John Witherspoon from Paisley to America where he be- 
eame Princeton’s sixth president and the sole ministerial signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. He secured a royal charter 
in 1748 for the college from Governor Jonathan Belcher of New 
Jersey. His petition to a Scottish University for an honorary 
degree for Princeton’s president was not granted. Princeton, 
his favorite, conferred on him M.A. Honoris Causa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Matthew Vassar wrote: ‘‘I desire to leave a monument to 
myself. . . .’’ More lasting than the pyramids. Henry Fowle 


Durant, Founder of Wellesley, replied to a visitor, ‘‘Sir, I am 
not in the monument business.’’ Thomas Jefferson wished carved 
on his tomb: not twice president of the United States, rather, 
‘“‘The Founder of the University of Virginia.’’ The correct an- 
swer to, Who is the founder of the University of Pennsylvania, 
makes true or false, ‘‘ All Colonial colleges were church-related’’ 
and enables exemplification of the New Testament virtue, ‘‘Trib- 
ute to whom tribute is due.’’ 

Was the founder, the most versatile genius yet born under 
American skies, Benjamin Franklin? Wesley E. Rich in his 
History of the United States Post Office, proves this unexpected : 
Franklin sought the Postmaster Generalship ‘‘with great haste 
and perseverance.’’ The Academy of Franklin, 1749, was long 
recognized the beginning of the University of Pennsylvania, 
June 6, 1899, the trustees accepting the conclusions of the re- 
search of their colleague, Governor S. W. Pennypacker, ordered 
on official documents, publications and the seal: ‘‘Founded 
1740.’’ This date places the beginning, the Charity School, 
Fourth and Arch Streets. Obviously, its founder is the founder 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Le style c’est l'homme. The art of literary criticism decides 
that Benjamin Franklin, writer of Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pensilvania did not write the announce- 
ment of the opening of the Charity School of 1740—a fac simile 
of which is available. Provost E. F. Smith, and his successor, 
Provost J. H. Penniman were each connected with the University 
over fifty years. Both concur with the official historian, Pro- 
fessor E. P. Cheyney, who writes April 5, 1938, anent the found- 
ing of the Charity School, ‘‘There is no proof of Franklin’s con- 
nection with the Charity School in any records I ean find.’’ This 
qualified trio, void of evidence of Benjamin Franklin at the 
origin of the Charity School leave him, like Noah’s dove, no rest- 
ing place—at the Founder’s feast. George Whitefield, October 
16, 1757, wrote: ‘‘I have no ambition to be looked upon at pres- 
ent, or remembered in the future as the founder of a college.”’ 
Notwithstanding, was he, whom the Church Historian, Professor 
J. Alfred Faulkner, designates, ‘‘One of the principal founders 
of Methodism,’’ the founder of the University of Pennsylvania? 
20,000, over half the population of Philadelphia assembled on 
Society Hill to hear Whitefield. His preaching emptied saloons, 
closed dancing halls, changed ballad to Psalm singing heard on 
any street after night-fall. £190 was one Sunday congregation’s 
contribution toward his Orphan School in Georgia. His en- 
thralled hearers offered him $4,000 a year with six months leave 
for evangelistic travel. The ‘‘Gospel Rover’’ declined. The in- 
habitants, undaunted, built a brick building 100 x 70, the largest 
in the largest Colonial city, for his uninterrupted preaching use 
whenever in the city. 

Whitefield, a well-nigh unexcelled reciprocator of love, a per- 
fervid devotee of education of the poor giving to it over $16,000 
of his own money and untiring energy, who was received in 
Philadelphia with an awe not remote from that of Alexander the 
Great marching into Babylon, whose entreaty to build a school 
for the poor fell on the ears of citizens as if the mouth of the 
Lord had spoken it—instanter they arose and built. 

June 14, 1740, a bill for £5 6s 8d was rendered for work on the 
Charity School house. This work likely began June 1. A fort- 
night prior to this, May 15, the foundation probably was laid. 
About two weeks earlier, May 1, the lot was secured and the con- 
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tract signed. Supporters must have met and organized at the 
time in April and the place where Whitefield was preaching. 
There and then was the nucleus of the Charity School; viz. ‘‘To 
teach poor children, gratis, useful literature and a knowl- 
edge of the Christian religion.’’ This nucleus, identical with the 
nuclei of the schools in Georgia and at the Forks of the Dela- 
ware, must have sprung from the same loins, the loins of George 
Whitefield. Therefore, the Charity School of 1740 is his offspring. 
The nucleus of the Charity School and its enveloping cyto- 
plasm appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette, July 20, 1740, as 
follows : 
It hath pleased Almighty God in His Infinite Goodness 
and Mercy in these latter Days to visit with His Holy 
Spirit the Hearts and Minds of many professing Chris- 
tianity in this as well as divers Parts of the World how- 
ever divided or distinguished in denomination or Inter- 
est, so as to make them lay aside Bigotry and party Zeal 
and unite their endeavors to promote the Truly Noble 
Interest of the Kingdom of the Blessed Jesus. 


With this view it hath been thought proper to erect a large 
Building for a Charity School for the Instruction of Poor 
Children, gratis, in useful Literature and the Knowledge 
of the Christian Religion and also for a House of Publick 
Worship. 

This, the first advertisement, containing nucleus and cyto- 
plasm, the complete cell, the institution in its irreducible mini- 
mum, strikingly similar to Whitefield’s printed semons and 
letters in content and style is a tell-tale, resonant with certainty, 
of the Whitefieldian origin. The Pennsylvania Gazette, Septem- 
ber, 1940, reprints Whitefield’s letter of November 20, 1740, as 
‘‘the first public notice respecting the Charity School which has 
blossomed into the Univeristy of today.”’ 


TEACHERS 


Mark Hopkins’ value to Williams College surpassed that of its 
buildings. Four logs occupied respectively by Plato in Philoso- 
phy, Paul in Theology, Leonardo da Vinci in Art, Shakespeare 
in Literature, would transcend collegiate buildings of the ele- 
gance of Taj Mahal and an endowment the size of our public 
debt. The ultra important task of selecting a master and mis- 
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tress for the School thrust upon Whitefield by his fellow trustees 
bespeaks his primacy. 
CURRICULUM 


He introduced oratory into the curriculum, assigning this 
reason : ‘‘to teach pupils early how to speak and read and pro- 
nounce well. It would be a great service whether the youth is 
intended for the pulpit, the bar, or any other profession whatso- 
ever.’’ Later listening to them commented, ‘‘They would have 
delighted Demosthenes.’’ This was an outburst of an intro- 
ducer’s distended pride. 


NAME 


Invited by letter to name the school he asked for time. Yen- 
ching University, China, was seven years getting a name. Col- 
leges are a species of rose whose name affects their fragrance. 
Naming a child is a time-honored prerogative of the father. The 
‘New Room’’ in Horsefair, Bristol, the first Methodist Building, 
likely suggested the name ‘‘New Building’’ and lifts our expec- 
tant eyes to the lintel of the Charity School to behold finger 
prints of the father, George Whitefield. 


CORRECTIONS 


In 1572, Gregory XIII rectified the error of eleven days in our 
calendar. 150 years elapsed before England did and 255 years 
before Turkey followed. The five years’ error in our Anno 
Domini calendar remains uncorrected. 150 years passed before 
the University of Pennsylvania corrected the date of its found- 
ing. And now—Veritas moves slowly—it is establishing the 
founder. 

June 15, 1919, a bronze statue of George Whitefield was un- 
veiled on the campus of the University bearing the inscriptions: 
‘‘The Charity School of 1740, the beginning of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was a fruit of his ministry. . . . It was aided by 
his collections, guided by his counsel, inspired by his life.’’ These 
inscriptions were approved by the trustees and the statue officially 
accepted by them. 

Early in 1940 the following invitation was sent to colleges and 
learned societies throughout the world: ‘‘The President, Trustees 
and Faculties of the University of Pennsylvania to (institution’s 
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name inserted) Greeting! Let it be remembered as a testimony 
to the influence of the great preacher and educator, GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, graduate of Pembroke College, Oxford, that in the 
City of Philadelphia and in the year 1740 a structure called The 
New Building was erected as a ‘Charity School for the instruction 
of poor children, gratis, in useful literature and the knowledge 
of the Christian Religion, and also for a place of Publick Wor- 
ship.* And also that BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, friend of Whitefield, 
philosopher, scientist, and patriot, who in 1743 had called atten- 
tion to the need for a College in the Province, did in 1749 Publish 
his Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pensil- 
vania....’ In the same year an Academy was established, and 
its trustees, headed by Franklin, immediately thereafter pur- 
chased The New Building, binding themselves to continue White- 
field’s Free School.’”* 


WHITEFIELD AND F'RANKLIN 


Whitefield and Franklin in the Bicentennial Invitation bear 
analogy to the ‘‘Great Light’’ at the dawn of our era, which drew 
three wise men. The chronologist, Dr. C. L. Ideler, surmises 
this ‘‘vision splendid’’ was Jupiter and Saturn in conjunction. 
In the latitude and longitude of Philadelphia there appeared in 
1740 the Charity School of Whitefield, a Jupiter among men. 
Nine years later there appeared the Academy of Franklin, Saturn 
luminous with the rings, literature, science and philosophy. The 
two luminaries came into conjunction, 1749, as the Charitable 
School and Academy. In 1751 it enlarged to the College of 
Philadelphia, in 1791 shined forth the University of Pennsylvania. 
Most regardful was Whitefield for Franklin’s salvation. At 
Whitefield’s death in his 56th year, September 30, 1770, Franklin 
wrote ‘‘I have known him intimately upwards of thirty years. 
His Integrity, Disinterestedness, Indefatigable Zeal in prose- 
cuting every Good Work I have never seen equaled and shall 
never see excelled.’’ No place could be more fitting for the repose 
of what is mortal in these two immortals than the soil of the 
University of Pennsylvania. ‘‘Lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided.”’ 

3 As late as 1855 it was called ‘‘ Whitefield Chapel.’’ 

4 Italics, the writer’s. 
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‘*Lest we forget, lest we forget,’’ Whitefield is first, head and 
front of the Charity School; consequently, founder of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Athenian education foreed hemlock on Socrates. Hebrew edu- 
cation drove nails into the flesh of a Greater than Socrates. To- 
day classmates of Goneril and Regan ‘‘lead their own lives’’ even 
if it thrusts cold steel into the vitals of a worthy parent. These 
are samples of education ‘‘gone wrong.’’ 

College attendance from 1900 to 1930 increased seven-fold. 
More than 12% of the population from the ages of 19 to 22 are 
enrolled in some institution of higher learning. Concomitant 
therewith one-third of our population is ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill- 
housed. $15,000,000,000 is our annual gangster bill. Hell-fire 
from airplanes darting upon a peace-loving people is a Govern- 
ment forecast. Religion bringing every thought and emotion 
captive to righteousness is imperative. 

The wedlock of religion and education, Whitefield symbolized 
in the ‘‘New Building’’ for both. This was ratified in 1832 by 
‘‘The University of Pennsylvania must keep forever open in it 
a large hall for occasional preachers.’’ Religion and education 
God hath joined together, one and inseparable. This creed 
Whitefield confessed and practiced. 

His advocacy of cooperation and federation did more than any 
contemporary to prepare the colonies for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. More than any this preacher, in excelsis, made Chris- 
tianity a controlling force in daily conduct. Over more octaves 
he was a keynoter of Colonial education. His achievements, of 
the glory of the sun, appoint him to America’s Hall of Fame. 

His power distilled from his adherence to counsel given one of 
the wisest men of antiquity: ‘‘And thou, Solomon my son, know 
thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect heart 
and with a willing mind.’’ Hail! Pennsylvania! do likewise and 
benefits therefrom to students will outstrip a Bicentennial endow- 
ment of $12,500,000. This University during its commemorative 
celebration, September 16-21, 1940, aided by religious scholars of 
world renown, gave to religion a prominence unequalled in any 
similar celebration by any American university. The mantle of 
George Whitefield is upon President Thomas Sovereign Gates. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF THE SENIOR COMPRE- 
HENSIVE EXAMINATION 


BERNAL R. WEIMER 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY, BETHANY COLLEGE 


[PN 1933 the faculty of Bethany College made an extensive study 

of the curriculum and adopted certain new procedures. At 
that time it was decided that the requirement of a senior com- 
prehensive examination in the field of the major and the related 
minor would be productive of certain desired educational results. 

Various reasons were advanced to support this new step in 
educational procedure. It was pointed out that a senior compre- 
hensive examination should cause the student to scan more care- 
fully his various courses and make certain correlations. It was 
also felt that the examination would serve as an evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the college and its program. The senior com- 
prehensive examination might put an end to the then current 
practice of the student’s getting the major ‘‘off’’ by the end of the 
junior year and compel the student to organize the field of his 
major in his senior year. It was interesting in looking back over 
the history of Bethany College to discover that the first president 
and the founder of the College, Alexander Campbell, had used a 
somewhat similar plan some ninety years ago and that the presi- 
dent was also a member of the examining committee of each 
department. 

When the senior comprehensive examination was first organ- 
ized at Bethany College it was to consist of an oral and a written 
examination in both the major and the minor fields. However, 
at the present time the examination is in the field of the major 
only. Preceding the period of the comprehensive examination 
there is set aside a reading period of two weeks during which 
time the senior is excused from all classes. He is furnished with 
directions for general reading in the major field and is supposed 
to review and to organize thoroughly this material. 

At the present time little change has been made in the original 
procedures adopted seven years ago, but there has been much dis- 
cussion and questioning on the part of both students and faculty 
concerning various phases of the program. For example, some 
faculty members are inclined to believe that the students do not 
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use the period set aside for reading, but instead make use of it 
as an opportunity for glorified ‘‘loafing.’’ Others have said that 
the students use the time for the completion of general course 
work such as ‘‘term papers’’ and the like. Then on the other 
hand, certain faculty members feel that two weeks is too short a 
period for the completion of the type of work which is desired. 

Various suggestions have been made concerning the reading 
period, such as having a reading period in the junior year as 
well as in the senior year; lengthening the reading period; 
breaking it up into several shorter periods and, finally, abolish- 
ing it altogether. 

Over the years the students have voiced various criticisms 
with respect to accessibility of books, types of questions asked 
on the written and oral examination, and the general form of the 
examination. In fact, certain students have felt that the senior 
comprehensive examination should be abolished. Recently a 
pertinent question was raised in an educational meeting as to 
the aim of the senior comprehensive examination. Was it a 
valuable teaching tool and motivator, or was it simply another 
hurdle to be cleared before graduation ? 

After seven years of experimentation, it would seem desirable 
to assemble and analyze certain data and attempt to discover if 
the aims already set forth are being realized. Should we con- 
tinue the same procedures or try something new? Perhaps the 
whole program should be abandoned. Accordingly, a question- 
naire was planned which attempted to ascertain at first hand the 
student reaction to certain of the problems already stated. It is 
entirely possible, as in all questionnaires, that certain of the 
questions were not clear, that they could have been better 
phrased and that certain requests for information could have 
been omitted. However, we feel that the information gathered 
by this study has some definite value and should assist in plan- 
ning new procedures in connection with teaching and the senior 
comprehensive examinations. 

The questionnaire was sent to all members of the graduating 
classes of the past seven years, a total of approximately three 
hundred twenty-five graduates. Of this total, there have been 
returned one hundred forty-two questionnaires to date, eighty- 
one from men and sixty-one from women graduates. In the light 
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of the experience of others with questionnaires, this is considered 
a good return and should indicate a definite interest in the prob- 
lem being studied. 

No attempt will be made to present all the questions asked in 
the questionnaire and the replies that were received. Only those 
questions which seem to be of general, rather than of local inter- 
est, will be examined. 

The first series of questions concerned the usefulness of the 
two weeks reading period. 

‘How many hours per day during the reading period did you 
spend in preparation for the senior comprehensive examina- 
tion?’’ The average time spent by one hundred thirty-five stu- 
dents was 6.3 hours per day. The most common time was 6 hours 
per day. 

‘‘How many hours per day during the reading period were 
spent on the completion of term papers and recreation?’’ The 
average of ninety-five students reporting was 2.9 hours per day 
for completion of term papers; one hundred twenty-two aver- 
aged 3.8 hours per day on recreational activities. 

‘‘How many conference hours were held with the major pro- 
fessor on the material directly related to the comprehensive ex- 
amination during the reading period?’’ Forty-seven reported 
that they had spent no time in conference, nineteen—2 hours, 
sixteen—3 hours, fourteen—4 hours. 

‘‘How did you evaluate the reading period as preparation for 
the comprehensive examination?’’ Ninety-five students an- 
swered ‘‘good,’’ thirty-nine ‘‘fair,’’ five ‘‘no value.”’ 

‘‘How would you increase the efficiency of the reading pe- 
riod?’’ Nineteen reports favored lengthening the reading 
period to three weeks. 

The replies were equally divided on the suggestion that the 
reading period be supplemented with definitely scheduled senior 
group conferences with the major professor, one hour every two 
weeks, during the last semester of the senior year. Forty-six 
students favored group conferences with the professors in the 
fields of concentration throughout the senior year. When we 
survey all the answers made to this question we can safely con- 
clude that all the students are in favor of definitely scheduled 
conferences with professors at least one hour every two weeks 
during the last semester of the senior year. 
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‘*Should there be a definite major’s course scheduled with the 
primary aim of integrating and correlating courses looking 
toward the comprehensive examination?’’ There were ninety- 
four replies in the affirmative to this question. 

Various aims have been set up to justify the reading period. 
The following questions were asked to determine whether these 
aims are being realized. 

**Did the reading period serve to interrelate and connect more 
closely the separate courses which you had taken in your major 
and related minor?’’ One hundred ten answered this question 
in the affirmative, twenty-one in the negative. 

‘*Did the reading period serve to bring about a new point of 
view?’’ Ninety-two answered in the affirmative and thirty-eight 
in the negative. 

‘*Did the reading period serve to stimulate a desire for further 
study in the major field?’’ Thirty-two said that there was no 
such stimulation. 

The second part of the questionnaire covered certain phases of 
the senior comprehensive examination itself. Concerning the 
make-up of the written examination, nineteen felt that it was 
made up of small unrelated fragments from course examina- 
tions; thirty-six that it was a review of all course examinations 
previously taken; fifty-two that it was a well-organized and a 
well-correlated test. Eighty-eight replies stated that the exami- 
nation was so made up as to test your ability to think and to 
organize material which had been accumulated in the major field. 

‘*Should the written comprehensive examination be of the ob- 
jective or essay type of examination?’’ Thirty answers favored 
the objective examination and sixty-seven the essay type of ex- 
amination. Twenty-two answers indicated that the examination 
should be a combination of the objective and the essay type. It 
was interesting to note that students in the science field favored 
the objective type of test. If we add the answers of those who 
favored the essay type solely to those who indicated that the ex- 
amination should be a combination of both types, we find that 
eighty-seven of the one hundred-forty replies favored the inclu- 
sion of essay type questions in the examination. 

Another part of the questionnaire dealt with the oral exami- 
nation. Twenty-nine answered that they felt ‘‘that the oral ex- 
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amination was a review of the written.’’ One hundred were of 
the opinion ‘‘that it tested your powers to think and to organize 
material under new circumstances.’’ Twenty-two of the one 
hundred forty-two replies stated ‘‘that it was made up of ques- 
tions that had not been previously thought out by the examiner.’’ 

The next section of the questionnaire concerned the value of 
the senior comprehensive examination from the standpoint of 
the student. Sixty-three alumni reported the ‘‘anticipation of 
the senior comprehensive examination gave motivation for more 
concentrated and more detailed study during their junior and 
senior years.’’ Seventy-two wrote that ‘‘the prospect of the 
senior comprehensive examination caused them to study with a 
long range view for retention of facts.’’ Fifty-six graduates 
were of the opinion that it ‘‘caused them to evaluate their teach- 
ers and courses more critically.’’ 

The last three questions asked were of particular interest. 

‘*TIn the light of your experience do you regard the senior com- 
prehensive examination as a valuable teaching tool and moti- 
vator for interrelating and organizing material?’’ One hundred 
and ten answered this question in the affirmative. 

“‘Did you regard the comprehensive examination as another 
hurdle to be cleared before graduation?’’ Twenty-eight so 
regarded it in contrast to one hundred ten who did not. 

‘*Would you abolish the senior comprehensive examination ?’’ 
There were seventeen affirmative replies and one hundred 
twenty-one negative. Evidently in spite of all its imperfections, 
the senior comprehensive examination is considered a worth- 
while educational procedure by the majority of those who have 
taken it. 

Interesting comments were made by certain seniors. A few of 
these are given without discussion : 

Graduate A: ‘‘I do not feel that a student should be tested for 
retention of facts. If an examination is comprehensive it should 
test the student’s understanding of the material covered. I, 
therefore, believe the examinations should be so devised that a 
student could use whatever books he wished during the exami- 
nation.’’ 

Graduate B: ‘‘The comprehensives were to me just examina- 
tions with no more value than any other examination. The read- 
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ing period is just a period of glorified cramming—the compre- 
hensives have a depressing psychological effect on those who take 
their work conscientiously.’ 

Graduate C: ‘‘I believe the senior comprehensive should be a 
real correlation of the course of study.’’ 

Graduate D: ‘‘Surely if a student does not have the necessary 
ability to correlate material, this should be made known before 
he enters his senior year. If he is not capable of doing that, he 
would be dropped from college after his second or third year.”’ 

Graduate E: ‘‘Don’t let students make the mistake of getting 
their major worked off by the end of the junior year—devote 
the last two years to the major and minor and he will be able to 
correlate and interrelate his courses while he is taking them.”’ 

Graduate F: ‘‘This should be a test to reveal the student’s 
ability to think clearly rather than to tabulate facts.”’ 

Graduate G: ‘‘I think that regular class periods for the dis- 
cussion of various courses for the organization of material would 
help more than absolute freedom during the reading period. I 
think that the comprehensive examinations are very valuable in 
the correlation of the material learned throughout the courses.”’ 

Graduate H: ‘‘I suggest that you consider dropping course 
divisions within comprehensive examinations. More questions 
tracing trends and developments would be worthy substitutes 
for questions demanding details on not too significant parts of 
the field.’’ 

Graduate I: ‘‘I really enjoyed the reading period and actually 
found it useful in relating and tying things together.”’ 

Graduate J: ‘‘Many major professors give to their students 
lists of questions upon which the comprehensive exam will be 
based. This I think defeats the purpose of the examination for 
one reason—it does the work of assimilation for him.’’ 

Summarizing briefly some of the points of general interest in 
our study, we find that students used the reading period in 
preparation for the comprehensive examination and believe that 
this should be supplemented by regularly scheduled conferences 
with the professor in charge of the major subject, not only 
during this period, but also throughout the last semester of the 
senior year. Most students were of the opinion that the reading 
period served to interrelate and correlate courses, bring out new 
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points of view and, in a majority of cases, stimulated a desire 
for further study in the field of the major. In the written ex- 
amination, students favored more essay type questions since in 
their opinion it gave them more opportunity to demonstrate the 
power of synthesis and the ability to correlate. While the ma- 
jority agreed that the oral examination was worth-while, many 
were of the opinion that this phase of the test was not too well 
organized. A definite majority reported that the senior compre- 
hensive examination caused them to do more concentrated and 
detailed study with a long range view for retention of facts. 
Many thought it caused them to evaluate teachers and courses 
more critically. The vast majority did not regard the senior 
comprehensive examination as a hurdle to be cleared before 
graduation and were strongly opposed to the suggestion that the 
examination should be abolished. 














SCHOLARSHIP AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE * 


MILTON E. LOOMIS 


ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, THE STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK 


EXTEND to you cordial congratulations upon the attainment 
of distinguished scholastic success. Hartwick College does 
well to arrange an occasion in recognition of your outstanding 
accomplishments. The proper central interest and principal ob- 
jective of a college is the development of successful students, and 
this college is rightly proud of you and your achievements because 
through you the college can prove that it is attaining its highest 
goal. 

Scholarship among the undergraduates of American colleges is 
too often insufficiently stressed. Student public opinion fre- 
quently creates an unsympathetic climate for the growth of 
studious habits. Honorable distinction is almost automatically 
granted to the successful athlete, business manager or campus 
politician. If such a celebrity has also succeeded in gaining dis- 
tinction in the field of scholarship, as occasionally happens, he is 
readily forgiven this deviation from normal behavior in consider- 
ation of his proved capacities in other more important lines of 
endeavor. In all this the emphasis is wrong and the standards 
are false. In the institutional Who’s Who, the college yearbook, 
the longest biographies are written of those who have been the 
heroes of athletic contests or who have succeeded in getting them- 
selves elected to the largest number of student positions. In the 
real Who’s Who you will search long to find any record of the 
scoring of the winning touchdown against Siwash, but you will 
find thousands of proud references to scholastic honors. 

You will hear, perhaps have heard, it said that the classroom, 
the library and the study hour create an artificial world, so re- 
moved from reality and the vital forces of living as to destroy 
their significance in after life. On this assumption, more and 
more emphasis is placed on the peripheral, non-academic activi- 
ties of the college, to the end that its students may have contact 
with the practical forces that they will meet when they leave the 

* Address delivered at the Scholastic Honor Day exercises at Hartwick 
College, April 24, 1940. 
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protection of institutional halls. This queer idea has powerful 
support from many authoritative sources, to say nothing of the 
high sanction of the words of the immortal Duke of Wellington, 
when he said that the battle of Waterloo had been won on the 
playing fields of Eton. I venture a belated challenge to that 
statement. If Eton had anything to do with the victory of 
Waterloo—doubtless a debatable point—its contribution stemmed 
far more significantly from the classroom than from the playing 
field. Certainly in the modern world, the only contact that the 
college has with reality is through the study of the problems of 
the world as they have been approached by great scholars and 
great leaders, now and in the past. Through study, and through 
study alone, can the college student live a life of practical useful- 
ness; through study and through study alone, can he make effec- 
tive preparation for his life after college. The rest of the activi- 
ties that go to make up ‘‘college life’’ are, if not over-done, harm- 
less and on the whole pleasant diversions. They are, however, 
relatively unimportant and in them success or failure has little 
or no significance. The success or failure of a college depends on 
its power to develop successful studentship, not on its ability to 
assemble all-American football stars. 

Of course, the scholarship I am referring to is real scholarship. 
There is such a thing as spurious scholarship. Working for 
grades is not scholarship. A careful study, no matter how suc- 
cessful, of the foibles and prejudices of faculty members, with 
resulting honor grades, falls short of the highest ideals of student- 
ship. A judicious selection of courses in which the standards of 
academic accomplishment are known to be slightly depreciated 
is not scholarship. Apparent scholarship may be in part the 
result of luck. In my own college experience I once profited 
enormously from sheer adventitious good fortune. I had rashly 
elected a course in introductory philosophy. Early in the term 
I was asked by the professor to expound an unusually fuzzy pas- 
sage in the text. I had read it casually, but all I knew about it 
was that it meant nothing at all to me. So in desperation, I 
simply said that I could not understand it. To my shocked 
amazement the professor’s face glowed with a friendly and com- 
radely smile, he commended me for my unerring penetration, and 
spent the rest of the class period condemning the author of the 
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text for allowing such obscure and meaningless passages to creep 
into his book. I was never after able to erase the erroneous im- 
pression that as a philosopher I was tops. Luck also has its share 
in the process of constructing quizzes and examinations. If an 
inscrutable fate decrees that more than the usual number of 
answerable items shall be included in the question paper, the 
student may properly consider himself in the care of a special 
Providence. To be sure, elements of luck in the structure of an 
examination can be largely eliminated if the teaching staff will 
make thoughtful use of modern examination techniques. 

The scholarship that I would see raised to the highest pinnacle 
in all college communities is the product of none of these things. 
It arises from sustained effort, supported by honest interest, for 
the solution of the problems of the classroom. Scholarship of 
this kind develops qualities that are of immediate and practical 
use in the world—conviction based upon knowledge rather than 
upon prejudice, tolerance that comes from broad and sympathetic 
understanding, poise and self-confidence that arises from experi- 
ence in solving difficult problems and in carrying to completion 
difficult tasks. There is need in every field of human endeavor 
for that kind of scholarship and for the intellectual and moral 
traits that go with it, and the need is nowhere greater than in 
public, governmental service. 

Until recent years there has been a tendency on the part of the 
public to be doubtful of the appropriateness of educational ex- 
perience in preparation for the public service. This attitude has 
been largely due to the tenacious survival of the idea expressed 
by Andrew Jackson when he said that no public post involved 
duties so difficult or so complicated that they could not be satis- 
factorily performed by the average man. This was the philoso- 
phy of the spoils system in the distribution of public offices, and 
out of that system grew the notion that public office was the 
private right of every citizen. Restrictive qualifications which 
limited the opportunities for public service to relatively small 
specially prepared groups of people was contrary to any such 
concept and met with instinctive opposition. In the field of gov- 
ernmental service there was conceived to be no place for the prod- 
uct of the college of liberal arts, as such. To be sure, technologi- 
eal problems have grown so numerous and so insistent that the 
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need of professional people—lawyers, engineers, doctors—has 
gained general recognition. There has been some understanding 
of the importance of pure sciences and of scientific research call- 
ing for the services of specialists in science. This service has 
heen developed especially in the efforts of government to conserve 
the resources of the farms, the forests and the mines. But the idea 
of the need of trained intelligence in the non-technical service of 
the government has spread slowly. Scornful references to the 
brain trust greet any organized efforts to enlist the services of 
highly educated people in positions of governmental responsi- 
bility. Thus the college of liberal arts has not been permitted to 
play an important part in the preparation of members of the civil 
service. As a matter of fact, if American industry and business 
had not early developed an intelligent and far-seeing appreciation 
of the value of scholarship and scholarly attainments, the college 
of liberal arts would be even more than it is merely the vestibule 
to the learned professions. Business, particularly big business, 
welcomes and finds use for scholarly minds. If the public service 
is to render as important contributions to the modern civilization 
as has business and industry—and I firmly believe it can and will 
—the government too must begin to take advantage of the schol- 
arly product of the colleges. 

There are encouraging signs. In the national, state and local 
services there are twenty-five or thirty fields of work entry to 
which is permitted only after graduation from college. Natu- 
rally, many of these fields have to do with the newer social ser- 
vices undertaken recently under the stress of the national emer- 
gency. However, there is no reason to suppose that the demand 
for these services will grow less as time goes on, or that their con- 
tinuance depends upon the political fortunes of any partisan 
group. We have entered upon an era of public service that is 
not only greatly expanded in area, but which demands the contri- 
butions of highly trained, well educated, scholarly minds. Out- 
ery arises on every hand regarding the expense of public service, 
and there are insistent demands for economy. The public and 
governments must understand, as business has long understood, 
that economy is more than spending less money—that it is being 
sure that full value is received for the money that is spent. When 
it comes to personal service, full value for money spent means 
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acquiring the services of the most intelligent and best-trained 
people available, and it means paying such people enough to 
encourage them to enter and stay in governmental service. 

I say there are encouraging signs, but there is yet much to be 
done. Other things being equal, it is safe to assume that a large 
majority of the most able young people of our day are students 
in colleges and universities. We are perhaps the only people in 
the world today of whom such a statement can be made with such 
confidence. It is the hallmark of our democracy. The colleges 
of this country are, in effect, a reservoir of superior intelligence 
which should be available for the enrichment of the public service. 
Here in the colleges, as commencement orators for the better part 
of a century have declaimed ad nauseam, is the most precious 
asset of the nation. But of what good is it if itis not used? You 
may have read recently of a Southern community every member 
of which was convinced that untold wealth in gold lay in a 
neighboring hillside. Yet for generations no one in that com- 
munity was moved even to investigate the possibilities of that 
wealth. Of course, in that case, they may have been wiser than 
we think, for gold has always been dangerous stuff to handle, and 
of late it has become an insupportable burden, to be relocated, at 
great expense, in its original subterranean depositories. But no 
one can condone the neglect of the resources of the colleges, rich 
in intelligence, enthusiasm, imagination and vision, resources 
which alone can save a confused world from utter chaos. 

Specifically, what should be done to correct the error and re- 
claim the loss? I shall venture a number of suggestions. First, 
as to the colleges themselves and their students. An important 
change of attitude toward the public service is necessary. It is 
too generally true that the public service is identified in the minds 
of faculty members and students alike with the more unpleasant 
aspects of partisan politics. As a result, faculty advisers tend 
to direct their best students away from the public service, appar- 
ently with the idea that some kind of stigma attaches to member- 
ship in a governmental administrative agency. It is important 
that this attitude be changed. We must stop thinking of govern- 
ment service as a last resort, to be tried only when avenues of 
respectable employment are closed. In this, at least, the English 
people are showing us the way. For generations now the English 
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civil service, both national and local, has been vested with a dig- 
nity and social prestige which has attracted able and intelligent 
people to its membership. In America it is true that we have not 
yet succeeded in disassociating partisan politics from the civil 
service as completely as have the English. But we are progress- 
ing rapidly, and there are now in every governmental unit posi- 
tions of significance to which appointments are made without 
regard to partisan affiliations. Furthermore, advance along this 
line can be continued only by demonstrating conclusively that 
non-partisan appointments are better than those dictated by the 
party boss. This proof can be adduced only if better people are 
made available for non-partisan appointments. I suggest, there- 
fore, that every college make a careful study of opportunities for 
employment in the civil service of the nation, state and local gov- 
ernments, call in for consultation and assistance members of civil 
service commissions, and advise their ablest students to apply for 
such posts as may be appropriate and available. 

I advise college students, especially honor students such as 
those before me, to look upon the public service not as an oppor- 
tunity for a soft job, in which the game is to get as much and give 
as little as human ingenuity permits, but rather, as the term 
implies, as an opportunity for constructive service to the public. 
Through many years as a student of government, and latterly as 
a civil servant, I have come into intimate contact with many pub- 
lic officers. The vast majority of them, and this without regard 
to the auspices under which they entered the service, have been 
conscientiously assiduous in their efforts to give the very best they 
had, and some of them have been positively fanatical in their zeal 
for the public welfare. Of course, the civil service is frequently 
depreciated in the public press. It is not pleasant to be im- 
moderately attacked as a group of lazy, worthless tax-wasters. 
But I firmly believe that there is no more loss through incompe- 
tence, undeserved preferment or lazy shiftlessness in the public 
service than there is in corporate employment. I am convinced 
that it is entirely possible for young persons with enthusiasm and 
imagination to find posts in the various governmental organiza- 
tions of this country where their enthusiasm would be encouraged 
and their imagination given an opportunity to function, where 
they could gain that feeling which alone makes any job worth- 
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while—that they were doing something that was useful and help- 
ful to other people. 

Of course, as this problem affects colleges and students of the 
liberal arts, it is important that something be done about the 
naive American faith in the virtue and necessity of specific train- 
ing for specific jobs. I have always been interested in the care 
with which engineering colleges prepared engineering specialists 
—electrical engineers, chemical engineers, mechanical engineers 
and the like—and then sent them out to take whatever jobs might 
come along. Similarly, colleges and teachers colleges carefully 
prepare students to teach particular subjects in particular insti- 
tutions. But a teacher who has been taught to teach the social 
studies in a junior high school may finally land in the third grade 
of an elementary school or in the mathematics department of a 
senior high school. Yet the standard of professional ability both 
in engineering and in teaching is as high here and now as it has 
ever been anywhere in the world. The obvious lesson from this 
general experience is not apprehended. The fact is that the im- 
portance of specialized vocational and occupational training can 
be easily exaggerated. At least, our experience clearly indicates 
that persons can succeed in fields for which they were not spe- 
cially prepared. Whatever students may intend to do, and whether 
they enrol in professional school or college of liberal arts, the 
purpose of their education should be to develop intellectual power 
and flexibility so that they may solve whatever problems they 
may be called upon to face, not to train them for a particular 
job. Yet there is a pronounced tendency to repeat the error of 
over-specialization in the preparation for the public service. In 
many institutions where an effort in this direction is organized, 
a vast battery of courses in specific phases of governmental opera- 
tions is introduced, including an array of courses in public ad- 
ministration. There are difficulties here. In the first place, there 
is no certainty that the student who is carefully trained to be a 
statistician in the labor department will not become a chief clerk 
in. the bureau of Indian affairs. In the second place, so far as 
public administration goes, no one knows what the term means. 
There is literally no commonly accepted definition of administra- 
tion. Such an obstacle, however, does not usually daunt a fac- 
ulty member who desires to teach the subject. In the third place, 
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whatever public administration may mean, it is almost certain 
that there can be no functional usefulness in teaching it as such. 
A public administrator, who had ventured to try to teach admin- 
istration to a college class, once assured me that he did not and 
could not teach the subject. Mere theoretical lecturing was of 
no value, and the actual processes of administration could not be 
explained because the students would merely get the impression 
that he was a crook and trying to make them crooked. Adminis- 
tration is, at least in part, a kind of human engineering and it 
cannot be learned by book or in the classroom. In this field, 
experience is the only effective teacher. 

The colleges have much to contribute to the science of adminis- 
tration because they aim through unspecialized discipline at the 
development of educated people, with the depth and perspective 
of scholarship, and it is from such people that prospective admin- 
istrators should be recruited. 

It is hoped that civil service authorities will also, in due time, 
appreciate the importance to the public service of persons with 
the background of scholarship acquired in the colleges of liberal 
arts, and provide avenues for entrance to the public service for 
such people without detailed specification of special requirements 
and qualifications for each special job. Some time ago, the fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission established a special examination 
open to the graduates of American colleges, and on the basis of 
that examination set up a list of college people eligible for ap- 
pointment to the federal service. Unfortunately, the examination 
was open without discrimination to all college graduates, and the 
list of eligibles was so long that for a majority of those who passed 
the examination there was no reasonable hope of appointment. 
If it were possible to admit to such an examination only top- 
ranking college people, and to see to it that there were opportuni- 
ties for appointment to those who were successful, the govern- 
ment might be able to recruit for its service the best of each year’s 
intellectual crop. 

Of course, once recruited, such people should be given the com- 
plete security of tenure, granted good behavior, which is essential 
to efficient service in any organization, and means should be de- 
veloped for reasonably rapid promotion to positions of responsi- 
bility, so that there might be the greatest incentive to continued 
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self-improvement and whole-hearted devotion to the service. In 
the solution of these problems, there are numberless technical 
difficulties that will not yield to the ready-made formulae of the- 
orists and ill-informed observers. It is encouraging to note, how- 
ever, that these problems are receiving the careful thought of our 
most enlightened civil service authorities. I venture to predict 
that should any of you be bold enough to enter the public service 
you would soon witness a rapid improvement in the established 
system for the recognition and reward of merit. 

Most of what I have been saying comes to this. The public 
service has need for the best brains, irrespective of specialization 
in training, that can be produced by the colleges of liberal arts 
throughout the country. The public service offers opportunities 
that challenge and stimulate the best efforts that the graduates of 
American colleges can put forth. Honorable and useful careers 
ean be carved out in the service of the government. This should 
be a message of hope, if not to you, to those who will follow you 
in the ranks of scholarship in the field of the liberal arts. More- 
over, not the least important consideration in all this is that if 
the colleges of liberal arts, in cooperation with the public person- 
nel authorities, could find their place as a recognized training 
ground for superior civil servants, these same colleges would find 
what some of them now seem to lack, a recognized vocational 
objective, of vital public significance. Moreover, such a voca- 
tional objective could be achieved without the surrender by the 
colleges of their identity as institutions for the liberal study of 
the arts. They would not be called upon to turn themselves into 
professional or trade schools. Here, then, is not only the possi- 
bility of a hopeful and useful future for unspecialized students 
of the liberal arts; here also is the possibility of a new and vital 
purpose for unspecialized colleges of liberal arts. 





AN APPRAISAL OF DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 


LEONARD A. FORD 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND MATHEMATICS, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


HE tendency among liberal arts colleges to organize their sub- 

ject matter in a small number of groups or divisions is evi- 

dent when a study has been made of the surveys* ? ** on cur- 
riculum revision. 

College catalogues are not uniform in classifying their group- 
ings of subject matter. The traditional groupings of all subjects 
under departments has been retained in most instances but the 
departments themselves are usually grouped in divisions, fields 
of concentration, groups, fields or areas of knowledge. 

Does the grouping of departments have any advantages over 
the traditional segregated departmental type of curriculum or- 
ganization? A letter of inquiry on this question was sent to col- 
lege administrators by the author who was appointed chairman 
of a committee to study divisional organization. Answers were 
received from presidents and deans of fifty-six colleges® in the 
spring of 1939. Most of these colleges were already operating 
on a divisional type of a program while the colleges still on the 
departmental plan were in almost every instance considering a 
change to a group plan. 

Typical of the replies is one from Dean Paul E. Johnson of 
Morningside College who writes: 

1 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XIX (December 1933) pp. 
418-424, 

2 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXI (December 1935) pp. 
541-542. 

8 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXV (November 1939) pp. 
453-456. 

4 Journal of Higher Education, IX, (October 1938) p. 361. 

5 Lafayette, Wittenberg, Gettysburg, Shurtleff, Luther, Ohio Wesleyan 
Muhlenberg, Gustavus Adolphus, Northland, Millsaps, Doane, Central, Car- 
roll, Geneva, St. Olaf, Drake, Dickinson, Upper Iowa, Augsburg, Milton, 
Portia, Buena Vista, Jamestown, Illinois, Oklahoma Baptist, Baker, Yankton, 
James Millikin, Huron, St. Thomas, Wellesley, Adrian, Western Union, Grin- 
nell, Morningside, Concordia, Dakota Wesleyan, Friends, Simpson, Oberlin, 
Hobart, Southwestern, Carleton, Vassar, Hastings, Greenville, Midland, 
Augustana (Ill.), Augustana (S. Dak.), Monmouth, Parsons, Emporia, Park, 
Macalester, Eureka. 
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The faculty adopted the divisional system because it 
unifies the curriculum around larger fields of knowledge ; 
it helps overcome departmental lines and brings together 
faculty of related departments for consultation and co- 
operation ; it provides freer election and more flexibility 
in making up the students’ programs; it encourages fac- 
ulty and students to view educational aims and content 
in better perspective. 

Other advantages of the divisional plan are cited by Dean 
Leroy Allen of Southwestern College who finds advantages in the 
administration of the College: 

Since the college is broken up into small groups the 
administration is nearer to the individual student and 
faculty member. The merging of departments into 
groups eliminates departmental pressing for advantage 
and avoids departmental jealousies. Everything has to 
be submitted to the division as a whole before it comes 
to the attention of the dean, registrar or faculty. This 
compels departments to get together. So far no disad- 
vantages have been found to the plan. 

The divisional plan adopted at James Millikin University three 
years ago has proved very satisfactory. This is especially true 
for the science and social science departments. An executive 
committee consisting of two persons from each division together 
with the Dean, Registrar, Dean of Women and President acting 
as chairman has been delegated by the faculty to handle many 
concrete problems. This has enabled faculty members to be de- 
voted to general policies of the school and matters pertaining to 
college education generally. 

Almost without exception administrators viewed the divisional 
form of organization with favor and believed it to be superior for 
the small liberal arts college to a purely departmental organi- 
zation. 

Most administrators were of the opinion that the most satisfac- 
tory type of a divisional organization is one directed to broaden- 
ing the student’s program both as regards distribution and con- 
centration of subject matter. Students will be able to select more 
naturally related subjects and at the same time become more 
familiar with the whole curriculum. A viewpoint typical of this 
belief was expressed by Dean Joseph A. Schabert of St. Thomas 


College who stated : 
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The students’ field of concentration is made more flex- 
ible as well as less narrow than the departmental ar- 
rangement, making it easier to cross departmental lines. 

The divisional system has administrative disadvantages as well 
as advantages. Where emphasis has been placed on administra- 
tive function the results have not been entirely satisfactory. This 
study indicates that the plan functions well without administra- 
tive authority being vested in the division itself. Heads of divi- 
sions should have no administrative authority over department 
heads. Rather, they should assist the faculty and departments of 
their group or division to correlate their work more closely. The 
rotation of the chairmanship of division among departments has 
proven satisfactory. Jealousies are thereby eliminated. 

Some administrators find little or no meaning to the plan in 
some departments but of value in others. The greatest correla- 
tion will be in the fields of social science and natural science. It 
has been possible in these fields to avoid duplication of courses 
and undesirable departmental competition. Certain courses have 
been combined and others have been enlarged; thus leading to 
economy of effort. 

Probably the most significant observation that can be made 
from a study of the letters from administrators is the general 
satisfaction with the divisional plan. Not one of the thirty-three 
replies from colleges now operating on the divisional plan state 
that they have found it less satisfactory than the departmental 
and none state that they intend to make a change to the depart- 
mental organization. Of the twenty-three colleges now operating 
on the departmental plan fifteen are studying curriculum revision 
and only one indicated a retention of the old plan after a study 
of the new type of organization. 

This study reveals that the trend among the small liberal arts 
college is definitely away from the traditional departmental 
organization to a group or divisional type. The plan as adopted 
in most colleges is undergoing a process of change and experi- 
mentation. However, it does seem to be a step in the direction 
of giving the student a better liberal education. 








TEACHING WITH BOOKS: A REVIEW 


DONALD CONEY 
LIBRARIAN, THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


S recently as within the past five years there have been numer- 
ous signs of attempts on the part of higher educational insti- 
tution libraries to define their status, both within their institu- 
tional administrative machinery and educational policy, and in 
relation to libraries of other kinds. On the one hand they have 
sought to differentiate themselves from the public library tradi- 
tion in the United States, and on the other to distingiush them- 
selves from school libraries and the policies and practices of great 
research libraries, such as The Library of Congress, the New York 
Public, Newberry, John Crerar and Huntington libraries. The 
essence of this differentiation lies in the student clientele of the 
liberal arts college, or of the college of arts and sciences in the 
large universities. Symptoms of this struggle are Randall’s 
College Libraries, Principles of College Inbrary Administration 
by Randall and Goodrich, and more recently, three studies by 
American Library Association committees of the state universi- 
ties of Georgia, Indiana and Florida. Dr. Branscomb’s book, 
however, is neither a text on library administration, nor a micro- 
scopic inspection of the operations of a specific library. It is ad- 
dressed to a consideration of ‘‘the extent to which the efforts of 
the college library are integrated with those of the institution as 
a whole.’? Aimed at the administrative and instructional per- 
sonnel of colleges, as well as at their librarians, it commits the 
sin of repeating—as the author recognizes and admits—informa- 
tion known to all of these three groups. The repeated informa- 
tion, however, aligned as it is with other data unknown or little 
comprehended by the opposite camp excuses the repetition. Dr. 
Branscomb’s Teaching with Books is a rich, provocative, ex- 
amination of the college library, an expensive collection of books 
admirably organized for use, little used by the students for whom 
it is intended, who apparently do not need to use it for scholarly 
success by the standards of many colleges. 
The problem of the college library simply stated is this: To 
secure ‘‘a sufficient use of these enlarged resources to justify the 
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investment.’’ This statement assumes the need of large and 
various collections for liberal arts undergraduate instruction. 
The assumption is amply justified by Dr. Branscomb’s definition 
of college education, ‘‘as an awakening and a growth.’’ An able 
historical summary illuminates the reasons for librarians’ con- 
centration on the acquisition, organization and preservation of 
books. On the other hand, the faculty has invariably concen- 
trated on an insistence for the need of books, an insistence which 
may be the result of greater familiarity with the processes of 
research than with those of instruction. Dr. Branscomb con- 
eludes from his own investigations and from those of others that 
undergraduate use of books is relatively slight and that there is 
little relationship between scholarship—as evidenced by grades 
—and the use of books. Thus reality is given to what has for a 
long time been among librarians a little discussed fear, and an 
important field for investigation and improvement is laid open. 

It is extraordinary that the question of undergraduate book 
use has come only recently to the attention of able and qualified 
investigators. College and university teachers with their inher- 
ent bias by training toward research, and librarians with their 
historical bias toward technical library affairs have jointly 
neglected this problem, which for the teacher requires attention 
to the technique of instruction, and for the librarian attention 
to the technique of getting books readily available for use. It is 
understandable why the public library, with its vague objectives 
and large, varied, undifferentiated clientele, should find itself— 
as it did during the depression—ignored by social scientists ; but 
the college library with the restricted objective of formal educa- 
tion and with its small, highly-selected student clientele should 
be a sociological paradise for the investigator. 

In his chapter called ‘‘Teaching With Books’’ Dr. Branscomb 
deals with the responsibility of the faculty. After an examina- 
tion of the various instructional methods generally used in col- 
leges, he concludes that the absence of book use by students re- 
sults from the failure of teachers to recognize in their teaching 
methods individual differences among students and from the 
absence of intent to stimulate students to voluntary work. He 
places the responsibility for increased use of library materials 
upon the faculty, who can, through the employment of teaching 
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methods which call books into play, send the students to the 
library, but he is equally emphatic in assigning to the librarian 
the responsibility of making his materials accessible when the 
student arrives. 

The chapter on ‘‘Some Responsibilities of the College Presi- 
dent’’ deserves special and peculiar attention because it is quite 
likely the only one which many college presidents will find time 
to read. These responsibilities are three: to determine the kind 
of library wanted ; to select a librarian ; and then to place him in 
such relation to faculty and administration that he can create 
the first requirement. It should be observed that the first respon- 
sibility, though capable of simple statement, is a matter of ex- 
treme complexity involving a searching examination and evalu- 
ation of the institution’s objectives and of the methods for arriv- 
ing at them. 

Dr. Branscomb’s thoughtful and dispassionate discussion of 
the qualifications of a good librarian, particularly his observa- 
tions on scholarly and technical education, merits the attention 
of librarians as well as of college presidents. No one who has 
ever examined the responsibilities of a chief librarian from an 
exterior vantage point, or who has self-examined them from 
within the confines of the job itself, will deny the necessity for 
scholarly proclivities and the ability to consort with the faculty 
as a colleague. Administrators will do well to give thought to 
Dr. Branscomb’s adjuration to use a librarian after he has been 
chosen—not only as a librarian but as a general administrative 
officer. 

Librarians will find little that is foreign to their general infor- 
mation in the discussion of devices for making books accessible, 
but college administrators and faculties may profit by an inspec- 
tion of this comprehensive and critical summary of open and 
closed shelf reserve rooms, departmental libraries, dormitory and 
fraternity libraries and the personal ownership of books by 
students. 

The discussion of the maximum size of a college library is con- 
demned to relative failure at the outset by the extreme number of 
variables comprised in this problem. It should be said in defense 
of librarians that a college library more frequently emulates, in 
its collection, the sprawling character of a university library be- 
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eause of the college’s failure to define its objectives clearly than 
because of collecting ambition on the part of the librarian. 

‘‘Bridging the Gap’’ is a chapter important for both librarians 
and instructors. In this Dr. Branscomb undertakes to suggest 
devices and attitudes for administration, teachers and librarians 
which will help to integrate library service and instruction. In 
summarizing known practices and in suggesting the use of little, 
or wholly untried, integrating devices, Dr. Branscomb has only 
seratched the surface of an area that will sometime yield a rich 
harvest to the combined ingenuity of teacher and librarian. The 
essence of the problem is to bring teacher and librarian into such 
relationship that the peculiar knowledge of each can be directed 
toward the common end of liberal arts education. The faculty is 
often insistent on having a hand in library affairs, a condition 
symptomized by the almost universal existence of faculty library 
committees. There has been little, however, of reciprocal nature 
—we never hear of a ‘‘library faculty committee.’’ In his recom- 
mendation that libraries study, in a detailed fashion, the mecha- 
nism and requirements of specific courses, Dr. Branscomb de- 
scribes the need for a new kind of library position: a liaison 
officer, most of whose library work is done outside the library 
walls in consultation with the teachers. 

The concluding chapter on library costs will at first bring a 
gleam to the eye of the college administrator, bedeviled as he con- 
tinually is by problems of finance. He may leave it, however, 
with disappointment, for no general standard of cost is enunciated. 
Indeed, this anxiety for a concrete cost standard emphasizes the 
lack of integration of the library with the teaching process. For, 
as Dr. Branscomb rightly says, a library should cost what is 
necessary to provide the kind of library service required by a 
specific institution. Thus the question of cost is thrown back into 
the problem of institutional objectives, a problem from which 
many college administrators shy instinctively. The summaries 
of cost investigations as to total budgets and technical process 
costs will be found extraordinarily convenient in providing points 
of departure for a cost study in a particular library. Librarians 
will suffer qualms over some of Dr. Branscomb’s suggestions for 
reducing the cataloging costs and will shudder at the possible 
outcome of putting such suggestions into the hands of college 
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administrators who are not fully conversant with the inappro- 
priate results of some of these economies under certain conditions, 
Nevertheless, it is well to have this question laid open, since it 
may result in cracking the conservatism of professionally-trained 
library workers as regards many practices which by now are 
traditional rather than realistically suited to contemporary needs. 

Dr. Branscomb has made a contribution of extraordinary value 
to the literature of librarianship, which is all the more valuable 
through being addressed largely to non-librarians. His discus- 
sion of the quantity of undergraduate reading and its relation 
to scholarship, his implication of the faculty in the responsibility 
for the use of books, his outline of presidential responsibility, and 
his observations on the means for integrating a library with in- 
structions form the most valuable parts of this book. Librarians 
are reading, and will read, Teaching With Books; it is less certain 
that their colleagues, the administrators and the teachers, will do 
so even though the book is written by one who was a teacher 
before he was a librarian, and even though the book itself is 
sponsored by an association of colleges, not libraries. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ALABAMA COLLEGE on April 25, 1940, dedicated Braxton 

Bragg Comer Hall and Julia Strudwick Tutwiler Hall. The 
speakers were Donald Comer, Gessner T. McCorvey, Governor 
Frank M. Dixon, State Superintendent of Education A. H. Col- 
lins, United States Senator Lister Hill and President Arthur 
Fort Harman of Alabama College. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE held a special service on Alumni 
Day, June 8, 1940, in commemoration of the college’s 125th 
Anniversary of its founding. Among the speakers were William 
Henry Crawford, president emeritus of the College, Charles Sid- 
ney Burwell, dean and research professor of clinical medicine, 
the Harvard University Medical School and Guy Everett Snavely, 
executive director of the Association of American Colleges. 


BENNETT COLLEGE has received the following gifts: $200,- 

000 from the General Education Board of New York toward 
the total goal of $500,000 for endowment ; $20,000 for landscaping 
given by various friends ; $75,000 for a dormitory—Carrie Barge 
Hall—given by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church and $150,000 from Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New 
York City for a Memorial Chapel. 


BETHANY COLLEGE held a Centennial Celebration June 1, 
1940. Addresses were delivered by Governor Homer A. Holt 
and Hon. James H. R. Cromwell. 


BETHANY COLLEGE held its fifth annual Faculty Seminar 
September 11-13, 1940. Problems of fundamental signifi- 
cance to the college and its program were studied and discussed. 
The guest speakers were Dr. H. C. Klonower, Director of Teacher 
Education and Certification, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction who discussed ‘‘ New Trends in Teacher Train- 
ing,’’ and Dean F. H. Kirkpatrick, Professor of Education and 
Dean of Students who addressed the members of the faculty club 
and visitors on the topic : ‘‘ Education and National Defense.’’ 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has received an anonymous gift of 
$80,000 for a new library, bringing the total of the fund to 
455 
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$230,000. It has been estimated that $350,000 will be needed to 
build and equip the new structure. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY has reported gifts of $100,000 during 
1939 and that funds are available for a new college of religion 
building. 


(CARROLL COLLEGE has announced the receipt of an anony- 

mous gift of $100,000 to the college’s Building Fund Cam- 
paign. The College is campaigning for $400,000 to build a 
library, a chapel and to make some needed changes in its build- 
ings. Approximately half of the total amount has been sub- 
scribed. 


HE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA recently an- 
nounced the receipt of the following gifts : $20,000.00 on grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for the Child Clinic ; $604,874.74 
from the Golden Jubilee Campaign ; $288,137.50 from the Annual 
Collection ; $28,000.00 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation; 
$25,000.00 from the Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters. 


HE INSTITUTE OF IBERO-AMERICAN STUDIES OF 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA’S Secre- 
tary, Rev. Dr. Edwin Ryan and Dr. Martin R. P. MeGuire, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, returned on Septem- 
ber 21 from a 16,000-mile air journey to South America during 
which they visited Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago de 
Chile, Lima, Quito, Bogota and Medellin. The purpose of their 
journey was to arrange for receiving students from South 
America at the University in Washington, and also to establish a 
regular interchange between the two continents of Catholic books, 
magazines and other publications. 


COKER COLLEGE is to receive a new endowment totaling 
$240,000 through the establishment of the Coker College 
Foundation. 


(CoLBY COLLEGE reports that work on two dormitories, the 

fifth and sixth units of the College’s development program, 
was started on May 10, 1940, on the new Mayflower Hill campus. 
Contracts were also let for moving 64,500 cu. yds. of earth to fill 
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and grade the front campus and athletic field. The exteriors 
of the Lorimer Chapel, Miller Library, Roberts Union and 
Women’s Union were erected in 1939. The College can move 
whenever the buildings now under construction are completed 
and funds become available for building the women’s dormitory 
and a science hall. 


DEN ISON UNIVERSITY announces that it has received from 
Perey L. Wiltsee, Cincinnati member of Denison’s board of 
trustees, a $25,000 gift to be set aside for establishment of the 
Jessie King Wiltsee Professorship in Music. Denison Univer- 
sity dedicated its new $250,000 men’s dormitory, Lanson Stage 
Curtis Memorial Hall, October 26, 1940. The building was made 
possible through the will of the late Annetta R. Jewell, who left 
the sum of $97,000 to Denison in memory of her son Lanson Stage 
Curtis. The University has received a gift of $300,000 from an 
anonymous donor for the construction of a new biological science 
building. The building, now under construction, will be com- 
pleted in June of 1941 and will house the departments of biologi- 
eal sciences and psychology, an adequate room for the use of the 
Carnegie Music Set and rooms for student organizations. 


REW UNIVERSITY is the recipient of most of the $270,000 

estate of Edna White Tipple, widow of the Reverend Ezra 
Squier Tipple, a former president of the University. The 
amount will be used for a scholarship fund and for two fellow- 
ships, one in the University and the other in Drew Theological 
Seminary. 


J{ASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION at La 
Grande inaugurated Roben J. Maaske as president of the 
College on June 4, 1940. 


VANSVILLE COLLEGE conducted a financial campaign 
between June 4-12, 1940, to raise $35,000 for current ex- 
_ Ppenses. It was a marked success, the final figure being better 
than $38,000. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY has announced the receipt of two 
anonymous gifts amounting to $60,000. One donor pro- 
vided $50,000 for completion of two student resident buildings, 
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and the other $10,000 for what is to be known as the Jchn §. 
Davidson fellowship in economics. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY announces the commemoration of 

the institution’s One Hundredth Anniversary. Founded in 
1841 as St. John’s College, the University has grown from six 
students to more than eight thousand. On September 4, 5 and 6, 
1940, in connection with the Centenary celebration and to com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary of the founding of the Society 
of Jesus, a philosophical discussion on ‘‘ American Education” 
was held. Addresses were given by: Robert I. Gannon, Presi- 
dent, Fordham University, Ferdinand W. Schoberg, Loyola Col- 
lege, Martin J. Smith, Fordham University, John Courtney Mur- 
ray, Woodstock College, Edward B. Rooney, National Secretary, 
Jesuit Educational Association, Hunter Guthrie, Fordham Uni- 
versity, John P. Delaney, Director, Jesuit Social Center and John 
La Farge, Associate Editor, America. 


HAN OVER COLLEGE announces receipt of $515,000 in gifts 
to the College Fund, $205,000 of which was donated by Wil- 
liam H. Donner. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY announces construction of a new 

library in the Harvard yard will start this fall. It is to house 
the University’s rare books and manuscripts and to provide ex- 
hibition and study rooms for important collections. Built three 
stories above ground and three stories below ground, the new 
building will house more than a quarter of a million volumes. 
The structure has been made possible through the support of an 
anonymous alumnus. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY is to receive a trust fund valued at 
$250,000 for the establishment of the ‘‘Stanfield Chair for 
International Peace’’ from the estate of Theodore Stanfield. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE has been bequeathed $25,000 by 
the late Ralph D. Sneath. 


IRAM COLLEGE sponsored the Latin American Institute, a 
community forum commemorating fifty years of Pan-Ameri- 
eanism, on April 25-26, 1940. The visiting lecturers and discus- 
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sion leaders were Samuel Guy Inman, well-known authority on 
Latin America, C. Langdon White, professor of geography in 
Western Reserve University, Henry Busch, professor of sociology 
in Cleveland College, George W. Sanford, teacher of economics 
in Case School of Applied Science and Miss Mary Hirschfeld of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer staff. Professor Harold E. Davis 
was the director of the Institute. 


KNOX COLLEGE has received the sum of $250,000 from the 

estate of Wallace C. Abbott, founder of the Abbott Labora- 
tories of Chicago. The gift will be used for endowments in the 
departments of chemistry and medical science. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE has announced the gift of two 

buildings—an infirmary and a girl’s dormitory—whose total 
value amounts to $105,000. The property has been given to the 
College by the Lake Forest Hospital Association who have ar- 
ranged to erect new buildings for their own work. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY has received two bequests totaling 
approximately $75,000. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE has announced the 
receipt of a grant of $7,400 from the Lotta Crabtree estate 
for scholarships at the College for the next school year. Of the 
money available, $1,000 will be awarded for scholarships to gradu- 
ate students and $1,600 to members of each of the four under- 
graduate classes. Funds from the estate of Lotta Crabtree, 
famous actress of a past decade, have been available as loan funds 
for students of the State College since 1932. This is the first time 
that money from these funds has been made available for outright 
scholarship grants. 


MERCER UNIVERSITY is the recipient of a gift of $150,000 
from James Hyde Porter, of Macon, Georgia. The Univer- 


sity will construct a dormitory for women thus completing a pro- 
gram of expansion begun five years ago. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY received a bequest in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000 from the estate of the late Margaret Gray 
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Morton to be used for medical research and for erecting and 
endowing a hospital. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY was given $162,000 by the 
Clara A. Abbott trust to be used for the advancement of medi- 


cal, chemical and surgical science. 


(THE COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS celebrates the Fiftieth 

Anniversary of its founding with several major events during 
the current school year. President Remsen D. Bird of Occi- 
dental College will be the principal speaker on October 30. Ata 
later meeting, the principal address will be delivered by President 
William Mather Lewis of Lafayette College. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has been 
presented by Paul Mellon the Mellon estate on Woodland 
Road, Pittsburgh, as a memorial to his father, the late Andrew W. 
Mellon, who served as trustee of the college for many years. The 
gift, which includes the Mellon home and seven acres of grounds, 
is valued conservatively at more than $500,000. At Mr. Mellon’s 
request, the large brick mansion, which contains a swimming pool 
and bowling alleys, will be called ‘‘ Andrew Mellon Hall.’’ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA’S president, board 

of trustees and faculties think it proper and fitting that the 
year 1940 be designated the Bicentennial Year. Beginning as a 
Charity School in 1740, the University was later chartered as an 
Academy and College and by legislative enactment in 1779 be- 
came the first University in North America. As part of the pro- 
gram marking the observance a Bicentennial Conference con- 
vened September 16 through September 20. A series of sym- 
posia were held and addresses delivered in the various fields of 
thought: Fine Arts, Humanities, Medical Sciences, Natural Sci- 
ences, Religion and Social Sciences. Distinguished European 
and American scholars and leaders participated in the extensive 
program. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has received from the 
Buhl Foundation a grant of $194,740 for a five-year expanded 
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program in social work training at the graduate level in its School 
of Applied Social Sciences. The Foundation’s funds will be 
used to provide field supervision in group work, fellowships in 
important divisions of study, a creative arts studio introducing 
advanced ideas in teaching and the most complete library among 
social work schools in America. The new facilities will occupy 
two whole floors in the Cathedral of Learning. The Buhl grant 
will be supplemented by additional funds made available by the 
University. 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY celebrated on October 25, 26 and 

27, 1940, the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Society of 
Jesus. The quadricentennial symposium addresses were deliv- 
ered by the following prominent educators: Professor Louis J. A. 
Mercier of Harvard University, ‘‘The Jesuits and Liberal Edu- 
eation’’; President Gerald B. Phelan of the Mediaeval Institute, 
University of Toronto, ‘‘The Jesuit Contribution to Philosophy”’ ; 
Professor James B. Macelwane of St. Louis University, ‘‘The 
Jesuit Contribution to Science’’; and President Thomas Plass- 
man of St. Bonaventure College, ‘‘The Jesuit Contribution to 
Theology.’’ 


AINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE held its Centen- 
ary Celebration on October 22, 1940. 


GOUTHWESTERN has received a gift of $5,000 to provide for 

an annual scholarship of $200 to a junior or senior at the 
college who has shown himself or herself exceptionally interested 
and proficient in chemistry. This scholarship is endowed by Mrs. 
Florence Gage Spandow of Memphis in memory of her son Wil- 
liam Eastman Spandow. 


WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE held its Semi- 

Centennial Celebration during its fiftieth annual com- 
mencement June 2-5, 1940. President Roy McCuskey delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon and Bishop Adna W. Leonard, Bishop 
of the Pittsburgh area, gave the commencement address. Doctor 
Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, spoke on ‘‘The Liberal Arts College—Its Past and 
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Future’’ and presided over a conference on Christian higher edu- 
cation at which the speakers were: Doctor Wallace B. Fleming, 
vice-president of West Virginia Wesleyan College, Doctor John 
W. Elliott, president of Alderson-Broaddus College, Doctor 
Joseph Rosier, president of Fairmont State Teachers College and 
Doctor 8. O. Bond, president of Salem College. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE is to receive a trust fund valued at 
$310,000 from the estate of Theodore Stanfield. 


ALEXANDER G. MERCER, of Newport, Rhode Island, has 

bequeathed over a million dollars to educational institutions 
for college scholarships for public school graduates. Among the 
colleges and universities receiving gifts are: Harvard, Yale, 
Brown, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Franklin and Marshall, Ken- 
yon, Hobart, Bowdoin and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


HUNTER COLLEGE installed George N. Shuster as president 
on October 10, 1940. The principal addresses were given 
by The Honorable Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor of the City of 
New York, Van Wyck Brooks, Author, and Jacques Maritain, 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. Doctor 
Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges, brought greetings from the American colleges. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan. Samuel J. Harrison, pro- 
fessor of religion and Bible, Albion College, Albion, Mich- 
igan. 

Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky. Z. T. Johnson, executive 
vice-president. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. G. T. Vander Lugt, act- 
ing president, dean of administration and head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy. 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. Leslie G. Whitcomb, 
pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia. R. T. L. 
Liston, profesor of Bible, Southwestern University. 

Drury College, Springfield, Missouri. James Franklin Findlay, 
dean of men, University of Oklahoma. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey. Mother Mary 
John, dean of arts and sciences. 

Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. Ernest E. Miller, professor of 
education and personnel director. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Samuel N. Stevens, dean, 
Northwestern University. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. Malcolm S. MacLean, 
director of the General College, University of Minnesota. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. W. R. White, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois (merger of 
Armour Institute of Technology and Lewis Institute). 
M. T. Heald, dean, Armour Institute. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Malcolm P. 
Price, chairman, personnel committee, Detroit public schools. 

Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi. Jacob Reddix. 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York, N. Y. 
Louis Finkelstein (acting), professor at the seminary. 
Milligan College, Milligan, Tennessee. Charles E. Burns (act- 
ing), professor of social science. 
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Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky. Wil- 
liam H. Vaughan, dean of the college. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. Benjamin E. Mays. 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. K. J. 
Harry Cotton, pastor of Broad Street Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. Stanislaus F. Lisewski. 

Saint Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. John Patrick 
Sullivan. 

Shorter College, North Little Rock, Arkansas. J. H. Clayborn, 
treasurer. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. Millard Henry 
Jencks (acting), chairman of the board of trustees. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. Harry L. 
Kriner, former dean of instruction, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania. 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. Dale Mc- 
Master, superintendent of schools, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. Virgil M. Hancher, 
Chicago lawyer. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. John W. 
Nason, assistant professor of philosophy and acting head of 
the department, 1938-39. 

Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. Merrill D. Moore, 
pastor of Baptist Church at Newport, Tennessee. 

University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland. Theodore Hal- 
bert Wilson, educational advisor to the University. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Caleb Frank Gates, 
Jr., assistant dean and assistant to the director of admissions 
at Princeton University. (Effective June, 1941). 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Thomas P. 
Cooper (acting), dean of the school of agriculture. 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada. Norman A. 
M. Mackenzie. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. J. Hugh 
O’Donnell, acting president of the University. 

University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. Charles C. Miltner, 

dean of the college of arts and sciences, University of Notre 

Dame. 
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University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Brother E. 
Leonard, president of De La Salle College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida. James Elliott Mooney of 
the Beaver College faculty. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. O. P. Kretzmann. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. George V. Kendall 
(acting), dean. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington. Frank F. Warren, 
dean of the school of religion, Seattle Pacific College. 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. Arthur Watson, dean 

of Whittier College, Whittier, California. 











ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Summer Quarter, 1939-40. 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 1940. 381 p. 


ARNETT, TREVOR. Recent Trends in Higher Education in the 
United States: With Special Reference to Financial Support 
for Private Colleges and Universities. Occasional Papers 
No. 13. General Education Board, New York. 1940. 80p. 

BresLeEy, Patricia. The Revival of the Humanities In Amer- 
ican Education. Columbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York. 1940. 201 p. $2.00. 

Child Study Association of America. Sex Education—Facts 
and Attitudes. New York. Revised. 1940. $.35. 

Cote, Stewart G. Liberal Education in a Democracy—A 
Charter for the American College. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1940. 309 p. $3.00. 

EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. American Junior Colleges. First Edi- 
tion. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 

F'LEXNER, ABRAHAM. I Remember. Autobiography. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1940. 414 p. $3.75. 

GortscH, HELEN BertHa. Parental Income and College Oppor- 
tunities. Contributions to Education, No. 795. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 1940. 157 p. 

Graduate Medical Education. Report of the Commission on 
Graduate Medical Education. 1940. 304 p. 

Harwoop, E. C. anp Francis, Bion H. Life Insurance from the 
Buyer’s Point of View. Including Annuities and Accident 
and Health Insurance. American Institute for Economic 
Research, 54 Dunster Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1939. 262 p. $1.00. 

Havent, THomas W. West Virginia Wesleyan College—First 
Fifty Years 1890-1940. 192 p. 

Katona, GrorGeE. Organizing and Memorizing. Studies in the 
Psychology of Learning and Teaching. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. 318 p. $3.50. 
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KELLY, Rospert Lincoun. The American Colleges and the Social 
Order. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1940. $2.50. 

KNIGHT, Epaar W. Twenty Centuries of Education. Ginn and 
Company, New York. 1940. 622 p. $3.25. 

KouBE, ParKE Rexrorp. The Colleges In War Time and After. 
A contemporary account of the effect of the war upon higher 
education in America. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 1919. 320 p. 

MarsH, CLARENCE STEPHEN, Editor. American Universities and 
Colleges. Fourth Edition. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1940. 1120 p. 

Mason, CarLETON D. Adaptations of Instruction to Individual 
Differences in the Preparation of Teachers in Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges. Contributions to Education, No. 
793. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1940. 279 p. $2.50. 

PETTENGILL, SAMUEL B. Smoke Screen. Southern Publishers, 
Ine., New York, Chicago and Kingsport, Tennessee. 1940. 
Special edition printed for and distributed by Americas 
Future, Ine. $1.00 per copy, postpaid anywhere. Special 
price in larger quantities. Address: 205 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

SeasHorE, Cart E. A Preview to College and Life. University 
of Iowa Press, Iowa City. 1938. 78 p. 

SHaw, CHartes B. A List of Books for College Libraries 1931- 
38. American Library Association, Chicago. 1940. 284 p. 
$6.00. 

SmitH, Ernest AsHTon. Martin Ruter. The Methodist Book 
Concern, New York. 1915. 127 p. 

Spraaugz, H. A. A Decade of Progress in the Preparation of 
Secondary School Teachers. A Study of Curriculum Re- 
quirements in 55 State Teachers Colleges in 1928 and 1938. 
Contributions to Education, No. 794. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
1940. 170 p. 

Unram, Ricuarp. The Emissary. Society of Paradiseism. 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 1940. 378 p. $1.50. 

Wertz, Wiuiam O. Vocabulary Drill Book. Designed for 

college students. 60 Drills. The Christopher Publishing 
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House, 1140 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
1940. $1.25. 

WHITEHEAD, JAMEs L., Editor. The Autobiography of Peter 
Stephen Du Ponceau. Offprint from The Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography. April, 1939, through 
April, 1940. 

Wickry, GouLp anp Rutn E. Anperson, Editors. Christian 
Higher Education—A Handbook for 1940. Fourth edition 
of the Christian Education Handbook. Council of Church 
Boards of Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 1940. 342 p. $2.00—cloth. $1.25—paper. 





